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LXXXIII. Trae Lire or Poccro 
BRACCIOLINI. Bythe Rev. W1L- 
LIAM SHEPHERD, 4f0. Embel- 
lished with a beautiful Vignetie, ox 
Wood. 


HE author informs us in his pre- 

face that, from a perusal of Mr. 
Roscoe’s celebrated Life of Lorenzo 
de Medici, in which is noticed the 
services rendered to the cause of Li- 
terature by Poggio Bracciolini, he 
was led to imagine that the history of 
Poggio must contain a rich fund of 
information respecting the revival of 
letters. Having noticed, that he found 
the Life of Poggio written by L. En- 
fant very erroneous, and that written 
by Recanati, “ though scrupulously 
accurate, too concise to be generally 
interesting, and totally destitute of 
those minute particularities which 
alone can give a clear and correct 
idea of individual character,”’—-the 
author says, ‘** | was persuaded that 
the labours of Recanati by no means 
superseded any further attempts to 
elucidate the history of Poggio. I 
therefore undertook the task of giv- 
ing a detailed account of the life and 
writings of that eminent reviver of 
literature ; and being convinced, from 
a perusal of his epistolary correspon- 
dence, that his connections with the 
most accomplished scholars of his 
age, would impose upon his biogra- 
pher the duty of giving some ac- 
count of his learned contemporaries, 


whilst his situation in the Roman’ 


chancery, in some degree implicated 
him in the — changes which, 
in his days, distracted Italy, | care- 
fully examined such books as were 
likely to illustrate the literary, civil, 
and ecclesiastical history of the pe- 
tiod of which I had to treat. From 
Vou. I. 





these books [ have selected whatever 
appeared.to be relevant to my sub- 
jects and [ have also introduced into 
my narrative such extracts from the 
writings of Poggio as tend to illus- 
trate not only his own character, but 
also that of the times in which he 
lived.” Pref. p. 2, 3. , 

In this work are eleven chapters 
and 487 pages. 

Chap. I. “ Poggio, the son of Guc~ 
cio Bracciolini, was born in the year 
1380, at Terranuova, a small towa 
situated in the territory of the: re~ 
public of Florence, not far from- 
Arezzo...... From his father, Pog- 
gio inherited no advantages of rank 
or fortune. Guccio Bracciolini, who 
exercised the office of notary, was 
once indeed possessed of considerable 
property; but being either by his 
own imprudence, or by misfortune, 
inivedved in difficulties, he had re- 
course to the destructive assistance of 
an usurer, by whose rapacious arti- 
fices his ruin was speedily» com- 
pleted, and he was compelled to fly 
from the pursuit of his creditors. 

‘* But whatever might be the dis 
advantages under which Poggio la- 
boured, in consequence of the embar- 
rassed state of his father’s fortune, in 
a literary point of view, the circum- 
stances of his birth were singularly 
propitious. At the close of the fours 
teenth century, the writings of Pe- 
tracca and Boccacio were read with 
avidity, and the labours of those emi- 
nent revivers of letters had excited 
throughout Italy. the emulation of 
the learned. The day-star had now 
pierced through the gloom of mental 
night, and the dawn of literature was 

radually increasing in brilliancy. 
The city of Florence was, at this ear y 
period, distinguished by the zeal wit 
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which its principal inhabitants culti- 
vated and patronized the liberal arts. 
It was ages aarp the favourite re- 
sort of the ablest scholars of the time ; 
some of whom were induced by the 
offer of considerable salaries, to un- 
dertake the task of public instruc- 
tiop. In this celebrated school, Pog- 
gio applied himself to the study of 
the Latin tongue, under the direc- 
tion of Giovanni Malpaghino, more 
commonly known by the appellation 
of John of Ravenna.” p. 3—5. 

‘« The troubled state of the eastern 
empire, compelled many. learned 
Greeks to quit their native country, 
and fly into Italy. ‘These accom- 
plished emigrants diffused, ‘through- 
out the districts in which they took 
refuge, the knowledge of the Grecian 
language, of that language which, as 
Mr..«Gibbon happily says, ‘ gives a 
*soul to the objects of sense, and a 
* body to the abstractions of philo- 
‘sophy.’ Fixing their residence in 
the Italian universities, they were 
hailed as the dispensers of science, 
and the oracles of wisdom. ‘Their 
fectures were assiduously attended, 
and their instructions were imbibed 
with all the ardour of enthusiasm. 
In the lists of these illustrious pro- 
fessors, the name of Manuel Cryso- 
loras holds a distinguished rank.... 
Under the direction of Cryso- 
loras, at Florence, Poggio applied 
himself with assiduity to the cultiva- 
tion of Grecian literature. It is im- 
possible at this remote period accu- 
rately to trace the progress of his ad- 
vancement in knowledge; but the 
display of literary acquirements which 
procured him so much honour in his 
maturer years, atfords ample testi- 
mony of the enlightened and suc- 
cessful industry with which he prose- 
cuted his studies in the Tuscan uni- 
versity. 

«© When he had attained a compe- 
tent knowledge of the Latin and 
Greek languages, Peggio quitted Flo- 
rence and went to Rome, where his 
literary reputation introduced him 
to the notice of Boniface LX. who 
took him into his service, and pro- 
moted him to the office of writer of 
the apostolic letters.” ».6—8. This 
the author supposes took place in 
1402. 

At the time of Poggio’s admission 
into the pontifical chancery, Italy 
was convulsed by war and faction. 
The author likewise enters pretty 
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largely into the history of the cele 
heated ecclesiastical feud, whic hi 
commonly distinguished by the name 
of the Schism of the West, as no fewer 
than six of Poggio’s patrons were im- 
plicated in its progress and conse- 
quences, 

Upon noticing a peace concluded 
betwee: the Milanese and Florentines, 
on the basis of- mutual restitution, 
the author remarks, *“ when will a 
sufficient number of instances have 
been recorded by the pen of history, 
of nations harassing each other by 
the outrages of war; and after years 
of havock and bloodshed, when ex- 
hausted by exertions beyond their 
natural strength, agreeing to forget 
the original subject of dispute, and 
mutually to resume the station which 
they occupied at the commencement 
of the contest? ‘ Were subjects wise,’ 
what would be their reflections, when 
their rulers, after the most lavish 
waste of blood, coolly sit down and 
propose to each other the status guo 
ante bellum? Wappy would it be, 
could the status quo be extended to 
the widow and the orphan—to the 
thousands, and tens of thousands, 
who, in consequence of the hardships 
and accidents of war, are doomed to 
languish out the remnant of their 
lives in torment and decrepitude.”’ 


pel. 


‘The forces of the duke of Milan 
had made an incursion even to the 
gates of Florence. Ruin and desola- 
tion attended their progress, and a 
great number of inhabitants were 
made captives. ‘The following let- 
ter, addressed on a similar occasion 
by Poggio to the chancellor of Si- 
enna, Is at once a document of the 
misery to which the small states of 
Italy were at this time exposed, in 
consequence of the wasteful irrup- 
tions of their enemies, and a record 
of the benevolent dispositions of the 
writer’s heart. 

‘1 could have wished that our 
* correspondence had commenced on 
“other grounds than the calamity of 
‘a man for whom I have great re- 
‘ gard, and who has been taken cap- 
‘ tive, together with his wife and chil- 
‘dren, whilst he was engaged in the 
‘ cultivation of my estate. I am in- 
‘ formed that he and one of his sons 
‘ are now languishing in the prisons 
‘of Sienna. Another of his children, 
‘a boy of about five years of age, Is 
‘ missing, and it is not known whe- 
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‘ther he is dead or alive. What can 
‘exceed the misery of this lament- 
‘ able destiny? I wish these distresses 
* might fall upon the heads of their 
‘original authors: but, alas! the 
‘ wretched rustics pay the forfeit of 
‘the crimes of others. When I re- 
‘flect on the situation of those on 
‘ whose behalf I now intercede with 
‘you, my writing is interrupted by 
‘my tears. For I cannot help con- 
‘ templating, in the eye of imagina- 
‘ tion, the woe-worn aspect of the fa- 
* ther—the pallid countenance of the 
‘mother—the exquisite grief of the 
‘unhappy son. They have lost every 
‘ thing except their life, which is be- 
* reft of all its comforts. For the fa- 
‘ther, the captors demand, by way 
‘of ransom, ten, for the son, forty 
‘florins. These sums it is impossible 
‘ for them to raise, as they have been 
‘ deprived of their all by the rapacity 
of the soldiers, and if they do not 
meet with assistance from the well 
disposed, they must end their days 
in captivity. I take the liberty of 
earnestly pressing this case upon 
your consideration ; and | entreat 
you to use your utmost exertions to 
redeem these unfortunate people on 
the lowest terms possible. If you 
have any regard for my entreaties, 
or if you feel that affection which is 
due from one friend to another, I 
beseech you, with all possible im- 
portunity, to undertake the care of 
this wretched family, and save them 
from the misery of perishing in pri- 
son. This you may eilect by ex- 
erting your interest to get their ran- 
som fixed at a low rate. Whatever 
must be paid on this account, must 
be advanced by me. I trust my 
friend Pietro will, if it be necessary, 
assist you in this affair. I must re- 
quest you to give me an answer, 
informing me what you can do, or 
rather what you have done to serve 
me in this matter. J say what you 
have done, for | know vou are able, 
and | trust you are willing to assist 
me. But I must hasten to close my 
‘letter, lest the misery of these un- 
‘happy people should be prolonged 
‘by my delay’.”’ p. 19—22. 

‘This chapter contains accounts of 
the factions and wars of Italy as well 
as the conduct and characters of the 
popes during the schism, concluding 
with the appointment of a general 
council by Pope John XXII. at the 
listance of the Emperor Sigismund, 
to meet at the city of Constance. 
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Chap. II. Poggio attended Pope 
John to Constance, in the quality of 
secretary ; but as the pontiff fled from 
the council, his houshold was diss 
persed, and Poggio remained some- 
time at Constance. Having a good 
deal of leisure, he cantonal his va- 
cant hours in studying the Hebrew 
language, under the direction of a 
Jew, who had been converted to the 
Christian faith. 

The first act of the council of Con- 
stance was the trial of Pope John, 
who was charged with the most atro+ 
cious vices incident to the vilest cor- 
ruption of human nature, which the 
council declared to have been proved 
against him, for which they degraded 
him from his dignity,and deprived him 
of his liberty. It was by this council 
John Huss, the celebrated Bohemian 
reformer, was examined and cone 
demned; and, notwithstanding the 
safe conduct he procured from the 
emperor, was imprisoned, cruelly 
treated, and afterwards burnt. He 
came to the council for the purpose 
of defending his sentiments, depend+ 
ing upon the authority of the protec 
tion he obtained; and though “ Si- 
gismund. had given positive orders 
for his release from confinement, these 
orders were disobeyed : and when the 
emperor arrived at Constance, suf+ 
ficient reasons were alledged by the 
pope, to induce him to pardon this 
act of resistance to his authority, 
and resign the too credulous pri- 
soner to the jurisdiction of an eccle- 
siastical tribunal.” p. 56. 

The conduct of the council towards 
the pope is contrasted with their be 
haviour to the venerable John Huss ; 
and his martyrdom is noticed as fole 
lows : 

‘‘In the mildness of the sentence 
passed by the council upon the delins 
quent Pontiif, the members of that 
assembly seem to have exhausted 
their stock of leniency. Their mercy 
was reserved for dignified offenders ; 
and it appears by their subsequent 
conduct, that however tender and 
gentle they might be in punishing 
immorality of practice, the unrelent- 
ing fury of their vengeance was ex- 
cited by errors in matters of opinion. 
The process against John Huss was 
expedited with all the ardour of ec- 
clesiastical zeal. The unfortunate 
reformer was at various times brought 
in chains before a tribynal, on which 
his enemies sat in quality of judges; 
and surrounded by a military guard, 
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was called upon to answer to a long 
series of articles of accusation, the 
greater part of which related to the 
most mysteriou’ and subtle points of 
doctrine. To some of these articles 
he pleaded not guilty. Many of the 
propositions which were imputed to 
him as errors in faith, he defended 
as true; at the same time declaring 
his readiness toretract any doctrine, of 
the erroneousness of which he should 
be convinced. His judges having in 
vain endeavoured to enlighten his 
understanding by argument, had re- 
course to the terrors of authority. 
They declared him guilty of heresy, 
and attempted to overawe him to a 
recantation, by the dread of a pain- 
ful death. But the constancy of Huss 
was unshaken. He firmly refused to 
purchase life at the expence of truth 
and. honour. After various unsuc- 
cessful efforts to persuade him to 
make his peace with the church, by 
timely submission, the council pro- 
ceeded to degrade him from his 
priestly office ; and after proclaiming 
the awful sentence, which condemned 
him as an obstinate heretic, delivered 
him over to the secular power. On 
the sixth day of July, 1415, Huss was 
Jed to the fatal pile, where he suffered 
death with the intrepidity of a reso- 
lute mind, supported by the consci- 
ousness of rectitude, and by the firm 
conviction of religious faith, which, 
happily for the oppressed, are not the 
exclusive privileges of any sect, but 
bestow their animating influence on 
the persecuted advocates of every 
varying shade of theological belief.” 
p- 62, 63. 

The pontifical houshold being dis- 
persed upon the deposition of John, 
** Poggio remained at Constance, for 
the purpose of embraciug any oppor- 
tunity which might then occur of im- 
proving his own interest, or that of 
his friend.’’ Having much leisure, he 
visited the baths of Baden, of which 
—* and the manners of the people, 

e gives a particular account in a 
Jetter to a friend. ‘Soon after his 
return to Constance, the council pro- 
ceeded to the trial of Jerome of 
Prague, an intimate friend and asso- 
ciate of John Huss. When Jerome 
was apprized of the arrest and impri- 
sonment of his brother reformer, he 
deemed himself bound in honour to 
repair to Constance, to administer to 
him comfort and assistance. He ac- 
cordingly arrived in that city on the 


24th April, 1415. But alarmed by 
the violence of spirit which seemed 
to rage against reputed heretics, he 
soon fled from Constance, and went 
to Uberlingen, whence he sent to the 
council to demand a safe conduct. 
Instead of this instrument of protec- 
tion, the members of that,;assembly 
addressed to him a citation to appear 
before them, and answer to a charge 
of heresy. Justly dreading the con. 
sequences of encountering the preju- 
dices of the ecclesiastical dignitaries, 
whose morals and principles he had 
so often branded with infamy, he re- 
fused to obey this citation, and set off 
on his return to Bohemia. He pros 
ceeded without molestation as far as 
Hirsaw; but there he was arrested 
by the officers of the Duke of Sultz- 
bach, who sent him in chains to Con- 
stance. Immediately after his arrival 
in that city, he underwent an exas 
mination, after which he was com. 
mitted to prison. The severity which 
he there experienced, the importu- 
nity of some of his prosecutors, and 
his solitary meditations on the dreads 
ful catastrophe of Huss, at length 
shook his constancy, and on the 
fifteenth of September, 1415, he read 
in open council a recantation of his 
errors. At this price he purchased 
a relaxation of the rigour of his con- 
finement; but, notwithstanding the 
remonstrances of Zaharella, and of 
three other cardinals, who contended, 
that by his renunciation of error he 
had satisfied public justice, he was 
detained in custody. In the course 
of a few months after his recantation, 
new articles of impeachment were 
exhibited against him. To these he 
pleaded in a solemn assembly of the 
council, held for that purpose, on the 
twenty-sixth of May, 1416. Poggio, 
who was present at this second trial 
of Jerome, gave an interesting ac- 
count to his friend, which is thus in- 
troduced. ‘ Soon after my return 
‘ from Baden to Constance, the cause 
‘of Jerome of Prague, who was ac- 
‘cused of heresy, came to a public 
‘hearing. The purport of my pre- 
‘sent letter is to give you an account 
‘of this trial, which must of neces- 
‘sity be a matter of considerable 
‘interest, both on account of the im- 
‘portance of the subject, and the 
“eloquence and learning of the de- 
‘fendant. I must confess that I ne- 
‘ver saw any one who in pleading 
‘a cause, especially a cause on the 
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tissue of which his own life depend- 
¢ ed, approached nearer to that stan- 
‘dard of ancient eloquence which 
‘weso much admire. It was asto- 
‘nishing to witness with what choice 
‘tof words, with what closeness of 
‘argument, with what confidence of 
‘countenance he replied to his ad- 
‘versaries. So impressive was his 
‘peroration, that it is a subject of 
‘great concern, that a man of so 
‘ noble and excellent a genius, should 
‘have deviated into heresy. On this 
‘latter point, however, | cannot help 
‘entertaining some doubts. But far 
‘be it from me to take upon myself 
‘to decide in so important a matter. 
‘J shall acquiesce in the opinion of 
‘those who are wiser than myself’,’”’ 
p. 16—78. 

As the whole of this address is too 
long to be inserted in our work, we 
must content ourselves with the re- 
porter’s observations, with which it 
closes. 

“« He was never terrified by the 
‘ murmurs of his adversaries, but uni- 
‘ formly maintained the firmness and 
‘intrepidity of his mind. It is a 
* wonderful instance of the strength 
‘of his memory, that though he had 
‘been confined three hundred and 
‘ forty days in a dark dungeon, where 
‘it was impossible for him to read, 
‘and where he must have daily suf- 
‘fered: from the utmost anxiety of 
‘ mind, yet he quoted so many learned 
‘writers in defence of his opinions, 
‘and supported his sentiments by the 
‘authority of so many doctors of the 
‘church, that any one would have 
“been led to believe, that he had 
‘devoted all the time of his impri- 
‘sonment to the peaceful and undis- 
‘turbed study of philosophy. His 
‘voice was sweet, clear, and sono- 
‘vous, his action dignified, and well 
‘adapted either to express indigna- 
‘ tion or to excite compassion, which, 
‘ however, he neither asked nor wish- 
‘ed for. He stood undaunted and 
‘intrepid, not merely contemning, 
‘but like another Cato, longing for 
‘death. He was a man worthy to be 
‘ had in everlasting remembrance. | 
‘do not commend him for entertain- 
‘ing sentiments hostile to the con- 
‘stitution of the church ; but I ad- 
* mire his learning, hisextensive know- 
‘ ledge, the suavity of his eloquence, 
‘and his ability in reply. Bat lam 
‘afraid that ail these endowments 
‘were bestowed on him by nature, 
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‘in order to effect his destruction. 
As he was allowed two days for re- 
pentance, several learned nen, and 
amongst the rest the cardinal of 
I'lorence, visited him, with a view 
of persuading him to change his 
sentiments, and turn from the error 
of his ways. But as he pertina- 
ciously persisted in his false notions, 
he was condemned as guilty of he- 
resy, and consigned to the flames, 
No stoic ever suffered death with 
such constancy of mind. Whea 
he arrived at the place of execution, 
he stripped himself of his garments, 
and knelt down before the stake, 
to which he was soon after tied with 
wet ropes and a chain. Then great 
pieces of wood, intermixed with 
straw, were piled as high as his 
breast. When fire was set to the 
‘ pile, he began to sing a hymn, which 
‘was scarcely interrupted by the 
smoke and flame. | must not omita 
striking circumstance, which shews 
the firmness of his mind. When 
the executioner was going to apply 
the fire behind him, in order that 
he might not see it, he said, come 
this way, and kindle it in my sight, 
‘ for if L had been afraid of it, [should 
never have come to this place. Thus 
perished a man in every respect ex- 
emplary, except in the erroneous- 
ness of his faith. 1 was a witness of 
his end, and observed every parti- 
cular of its process. He may have 
been heretical in his notions, and 
obstinate in persevering in them, 
but he certainly died like a philo- 
sopher. I have rehearsed a long 
story, as I wished to employ my lei- 
sure in. relating a transaction which 
surpasses the events of ancient his- 
tory. For neither did Mutius sutfer 
his hand to be burnt so patiently 
as Jerome endured the burning of 
‘his whole body; nor did Socrates 
‘drink the hemlock so cheerfully as 
‘ Jerome submitted to the fire’.”* 
p. 86—88. 

From this account of Jerome, the 
author takes an opportunity to ex. 
hibit the character of Poggio; and 
among other things observes, “ The 
feeling manner in which he describes 
the trial and execution of Jerome, 
evinces a heart, which daily inter- 
course with bigotted believers, and 
licentious hypocrites could not dead- 
en to the impulses of humanity.” 
p. 89. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 
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LXXXIV. Lectures on the Gospel 
of St. Matthew; delivered in the Pa- 
rish Church of St. James, Westminster, 
an the Years 1798, 1799, 1800, and 
180i. By the Right Rev. Bei.By 
Poxtevus, D. D. Bishop of London. 
dn Two Volumes, 8vo. 


HESE lectures are twenty-four 

in number, occupying between 
seven and eight hundred pages; the 
subjects of which we shall give in 
their order. The first contains a 
compendious view of the sacred writ- 
ings, in which, after instructions for 
using the scriptures profitably, the 
Jearned author proceeds to state the 
design of his work. 

‘To assist you in this most impor- 
tant and necessary work is the design 
of these lectures; and in the execu- 
tion of this design I shall have these 
four objects principally in view.” 

“ist. Toexplain and illustrate those 
passages of holy writ, which are in 
any degree difficult and obscure. 

‘* 2dly. To point out, as they occur 
in the sacred writings, the chief lead- 
ing fundamental principles and doc- 
trines of the Christian religion. 

** Sdly. To confirm and strengthen 
your faith, by calling your attention 
to those strong internal marks of the 
truth and divine authority of the 
Christian religion, which present them- 
selves to us in almost every page of 
the Gospel. 

“4thly. To lay before you the great 
moral precepts of the Gospel, to press 
them home upon your consciences 
aml your hearts, and render them 
eifectual to the important ends they 
were intended to serve; namely, the 
due government of your passions, 
the regulation of vour conduct, and 
the attainment of everlasting life. 


o2 
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Lecture Il. Matth.ii.—The Arrival 
and Offerings of the Wise Men at Je- 
rusalem. 

After noticing the arguments to 
support the testimony of the evange- 
lists, and the correctness of the ge- 
nealogy of our Lord, the principal 
subject of this lecture is introduced, 
and the following account of the wise 
men is given. 

““The name of these persons, whom 
our translation calls vse men, is in 
the original eyo, in the Latin lan- 
guage, magi, trom whence is derived 
our English word magicians, ‘The 


Magi were a sect of ancient philoso. 
phers, living in the eastern part of the 
world, collected together in colleges, 
addicted to the study of astronomy, 
and other parts of natural philosophy, 
and highly esteemed throughout the 
east, having juster sentiments of God 
and his worship than any of the an- 
cient heathens; for they abhorred 
the adoration of images made in the 
form of men and animals; and though 
they did represent the Deity under 
the symbol of fire (the purest and 
most active of all material substances) 
yet they worshipped one only God; 
and so blameless did their studies and 
their religion appear to be, that the 
prophet Daniel, scrupulous as he 
was to the hazard of his life, with 
respect to the Jewish religion, did 
not refuse to accept the office which 
Nebuchadnezzar gave bim, of being 
master of the magi, and chief go- 
vernor over all the wise men of Ba. 
bylon*. They were therefore evis 
deutly the fittest of all the ancient 
heathens to have the first knowledge 
of the Son of God, and. of salvation 
by him imparted to them, 

** The country from whence they 
came is only described in St. Mat- 
thew as lying east from Judea, and 
therefore might be either Persia, where 
the principal residence of the magi 
was, or else Arabia,.to which ancient 
authors say they did, and undoubt- 
edly they easily might extend them. 
selves; which itis well known abound. 
ed in the valuable things that their 
presents consisted of; and concern- 
ing which the seventy-second psalm 
(plainly speaking of the Messiah) 
says, ‘The kings of Arabia and Saba, 
‘or Sabra,’ (an adjoining region), 
Shall bring gifts; and again, * unto 
‘him shall be given of the gold of 
© Arabia.’ 

“‘ Supposing this prophecy of the 
Psalmist to point out the persons 
whose journey the Evangelist relates, 
it will also determine what their sta- 
tion or rank in life was, namely dings, 
‘the kings of Arabia and Saba.’ Of 
this circumstance St. Matthew says 
nothing directly, but their offerings 
are a sufficient evidence that ther 
condition could not be a mean one: 
and though there is certainly no proof, 
there is on the other hand no impro- 
bability of their being lords of small 
sovereiguties, which might afford 


* Vid, Dan, v. 11. 



























them a claim, according to the an- 
cient usage of that part of the world, 
4o the name of kings. For we read 
in Scripture not only of some small * 
towns or tracts that had each of them 
their king, but of some also which 
could not be very large, that had 
each of them several +. 

« What number of the wise men 
or magi came to our Lord is en- 
tirely unknown, and perhaps that of 
three was imagined for no other rea- 
son, than because the gifts which they 
brought were of three sorts. ‘The 
occasion of their coming is expressed 
by St. Matthew in their own words: 
‘Where is he which is born King of 
‘the Jews ? for we are come to wor- 
‘ship him’.”” p. 35—38. 

The means by which the magi re- 
ceived information of the birth of 
Christ is next noticed, and the lec- 
ture closes with pertinent inferences 
from the subject, to prove the veracity 
of the sacred scriptures. 

Lecture IIf. Matth. iii.—History 
and Doctrines of John the Baptist. 

Lecture IV. Matthew iv. former 

art.—T'emptation of Christ in the 

Vilderness. 

In this lecture the learned author 
proves, that the temptation of our 
Lord in the wilderness was a real 
transaction, and not a vision, as some 
have insinuated. 

Lecture V. ‘Matth. iv. latter part.— 
Choice of the Apostles.—Beginning 
of Miracles. 

Lecture VI. Matth. v.—Our Lord’s 
Sermon on the Mount. 

The blessedness of the meek is thus 
described, * ‘That the meek of all 
others should be destined to inherit 
the earth, is what one should not na- 
turally have expected. If we may 
judge from what passes in the world, 
it is those of a quite opposite charac- 
ter, the bold, the forward, the active, 
the enterprizing, the rapacious, the 
ambitious, that are best calculated to 
secure to themselves that inheritance. 
And undoubtedly, if by inheriting the 
earth is meant acquiring the wealth, 
the grandeur, the power, the pro- 
perty of the earth, these are the per- 
sons who generally seize on a large 

roportion of these good things, and 
eave the meek and the gentle far 
behind them in this unequal contest 
for such advantages. But it was far 
other things than these eur Lord had 


* Josh. x. 5.  f Jerem, xxv. 20—26; 
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in. view. By inheriting the earth, be 
meant inheriting those things which 
are, without question, the greatest 
blessings upon earth, calmness and 
composure of spirit, tranquillity,cheer- 
fulness, peace, and comfort of mind. 
Now these, | apprehend, are the pe- 
culiar portion and recompense of the 
meek. Unassuming, gentle, and hum- 
ble in their deportment, they give no 
offence, they create no enemies, they 
provoke no hostilities, and thus escape 
all that large proportion of humaa 
misery which arises from dissensions 
and disputes. If differences do un- 
expectedly start up, by patience, 
mildness, and prudence, they disarm 
their adversaries, they soften resent- 
ment, they court reconciliation, and 
seldom fail of restoring harmony and 
peace. Having a very humble opi- 
nion of themselves, they see others 
succeed without uneasiness, without 
envy ; having no ambition, no spirit 
of competition, they feel no pain trom 
disappointment, no mortification from 
defeat. By bending under the storms 
that assail them, they greatly miti- 
gate their violence, and see them pass 
over their heads almost without feel- 
ing their force. Content and satis- 
fied with their lot, they pass quietly 
and silently through the crowds that 
surround them; and encounter much 
fewer difiiculties and calamities ia 
their progress through life, than more 
active and enterprizing men. ‘This 
even tenor of lite may indeed be 
called by men of the world flat, dull, 
and insipid. But the meek are ex- 
cluded from no rational pleasure, no 
legitimate delight; and as they are 
more exempt from anxiety and pain 
than other men, their sum total of 
happiness is greater, and they may 
in the best sense of the word be fairly 
said fo inherit ihe earth.” pe 138— 
140, 

Lecture VII. Matth. vi. and vii — 
Continuation of the Sermon on the 
Mount. 

Lecture VII{. Matth. viii—Con- 
duct and Character of the Roman 
Centurion. 

Lecture [X. Matth.x.—Our Lord’s 
Instructions to his Apostles. 

On the 34th verse of the chapter, 
which is the subject of this lecture, 
the author discourses at large. The 
illustration of this passage, and the 
arguments to support it, are as fol- 
low: 

“ The promulgation of my religion 
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will be productive of much dissen- 
sion, cruelty, and persecution; not 
only to you, but to all those who for 
many ages afterwards shall preach 
the gospel in purity and truth. The 
true cause of this will be the wicked- 
ness and the ferocious passions of men ; 
but the occasion and the presence for it 
will be the holy religion which you 
are to promulge. In this sense, and 
in this only it is, that I may be said 
to bring a sword upon earth; but 
they who really bring it, are the open 
enemies, or pretended friends of the 
Gospel. 

“« Still it is said by the adversaries 
of our faith, that however these words 
may be interpreted, the fact is, that 
Christians themselves have brought 
asword, and a most destructive sword 
upon earth; that they have perse- 
cuted one another with inconceivable 
rancour and fury; and that their 
dissensions have produced more 
bloodshed, misery, and desolation 
among mankind, than all the other 
wars of contending nations put toge- 
ther. 

“To this [ answer, in the first place, 
that the charge, as here stated, is not 
true. It is not true that wars of reli- 
gion have been more frequent and 
more sanguinary than any others. 
On the contrary, it may be proved 
in the clearest manner, from the most 
authentic facts, that by far the great- 
est number of wars, as well as the 
Iongest, most extensive, and most 
destructive, have been owing to 
causes purely political, and those too 
sometimes of the most trivial nature. 
And if we can allow men to harass 
and destroy one another for a mere 

oint of honour, or a few acres of 
“9 why sbould we think it strange 
tosee them defending, with the same 
heat and bitterness, what they con- 
ceive to be the most essential requi- 
site to happiness, both here and here- 
after ? 

‘¢ odly, I must observe, that a very 
large part of those animosities, wars, 
and massacres, which have been usu- 
ally stiled redigious, and with the en- 
tire guilt of which Christianity has 
been very unjustly loaded, have been 
altogether, or at least in a great mea- 
sure, owing to causes of a very dif- 
ferent nature ; to the ambition, the 
resentments, the avarice, the rapa- 
city of princes and of conquerors, 
who assumed the mask of religion to 
veil their real purposes ; and who 


pretend to fight in the cause of God! 
and his church, when they had in 
reality nothing else in view than to 
advance their power or extend their 
dominions. All history is full of in- 
stances of this kind. 

* Sdly. It should be remembered, 
that the wildest excesses of religious 
persecution did not take place till 
the world was overrun with barba- 
rity, ignorance, bigotry, and supers 
stition; till military ideas predomi- 
nated in every thing, in the form of 
government, in the temper of the 
laws, in the tenure of lands, in the 
administration of justice itself; and 
till the Scriptures were shut up in a 
foreign tongue, and were therefore 
unknown to the people. [t was not 
therefore from the Gospel, but from 
a total ignorance of the Gospel, from 
a total perversion of its true temper, 
genius, and spirit, that these excésses 
and enormities arose. 

** 4thly. That this is the real truth 
of the case, appears demonstrably 
from this circumstance, that when 
after the reformation the Scriptures 
were translated into the several ver. 
nacular languages of Europe, and the 
real nature of the Christian revela- 
tion became of course more gene- 
rally known, the violence of perse- 
cution began to abate ; and as the 
sacred writings were more and more 
studied, and their true sense better 
understood, the baneful spirit of in- 
tolerance lost ground every day, and 
the divine principle of Christian cha- 
rity and benevolence has been con- 
tinually gaining fresh strength ; till 
at length, at the present moment, 
persecution by Christians, on the score 
of religion only, has almost entirely 
vanished from the face of the earth; 
and we may venture to predict, that 
wars of religion, strictly so called, 
will be heard of no more.” p, 239— 
242. 

Lecture X. Matthew xii—Obser- 
vation of the Sabbath.—Demoniacs.— 
Blasphemy against the Holy Ghost. 

‘The rest of the Sabbath the author 
keeps principally in view, and en- 
forces its observation: among other 
remarks we notice the following: 

“This rest is plainly infringed, 
whenever the lower classes of people 
continue their ordinary occupations 
on the Sabbath, and whenever the 
higher employ their servants and 
their cattle on this day in needless 
labour. This, however, we see too 
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frequently done, more particularly 
by selecting Sunday as a day for tra- 
velling, for taking long journies, which 
might as well be performed at any 
other time. This is a direct violation 
of the fourth commandment, which 
expressly gives the sabbath as a day 
of rest to our servants and our cat- 
tle. 

«‘ This temporary suspension of la- 
pour, this refreshment and relief from 
incessant toil, is most graciously al- 
lowed, even to the brute creation, by 
the great Governor of the universe, 
whose mercy extends over aé/ his 
works. It is the boon of heaven it- 
self; it is a small drop of comfort 
thrown into their cup of misery; and 
to wrest from them this only privi- 
lege, this sweetest consolation of their 
wretched existence, is a degree of 
inhumanity for which there wants a 
name, and of which few people I 
am persuaded, if they could be brought 
to reflect seriously upon it, would 
ever be guilty.”’ p. 255, 256. 

Lecture Xl. Matth. xiiii—Nature 
and use of Parables. 

Lecture XII. Matthew xiii. con- 
tinued.—Parable of the Sower ex- 
plained. 

Lecture XIII. Matth. xiii. con- 
tinued. — Parable of the ‘Tares ex- 
plained. 

Lecture XIV. Matthew xiv.—His- 
tory of Herod and Herodias.—Death 
of John the Baptist. 

From the remarks arising from the 
circumstanees connected with the 
murder of John, we select the follow- 
ing : 

‘« We here see a fatal proof of the 
extreme barbarities to which that 
most diabolical sentiment of revenge 
will drive the natural tenderness even 
of a female mind ; what a close con- 
nection there is between crimes of 
apparently very different complexion ; 
and how frequently the uncontrolled 
indulgence of what are called the 
softer affections, lead ultimately to 
the most violent excesses of the ma- 
lignant passions. ‘The voluptuary ge- 
nerally piques himself on his bene- 
volence, his humanity, and gentle- 
ness of disposition. His claim even 
to those virtues is at the best very 
problematical; because, in his pur- 
suit of pleasure, he makes no scruple 
of sacrificing the peace, the comfort, 
the happiness of those for whom he 
pretends the tenderest affection, to 
Vou. I, 
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the gratification of his own selfish 
desires. But however he may pre- 
serve his good humour, when he meets 
with no resistance, the moment he 
is thwarted and opposed in his flagi- 
tious purposes, he has no hesitation 
in going any lengths to gain his point, 
and will fight his way to the object 
he has in view through the heart of 
the very best friend he has in the 
world. The same thing we see ina 
still more striking point of view, in 
the conduct of Herodias. She was 
at first only a bold, unprincipled li- 
bertine, and might perhaps be ad- 
mired and celebrated, as many others 
of that description have been, for 
her good temper, her sensibility, her 
generosity tothe poor ; and with this 
character she might have gone out 
of the world, had no such person as 
John arisen to reprove her and her 
husband for their profligacy, and to 
endanger the continuance of her 
guilty commerce. But no sooner 
does he rebuke them as they de- 
served, than Herodias shewed that 
she had other passions to indulge be- 
sides those which had hitherto dis- 
graced her character ; and that, when 
she found it necessary to her plea- 
sures, she could be as cruel as she 
had been licentious ; could contrive 
and accomplish the destruction of a 
great and good man, could feast her 
eyes with the sight of his mangled 
head in a charger, could even make 
her own poor child the instrument of 
her vengeance, and, as | am inclined 
to think, a re/uctant accomplice in a 
most atrocious murder. 

‘* Here is a most awful Jesson held 
out, not only to the female sex, but 
to both sexes, to persons of all ages 
and conditions, to beware of giving 
way to any one evil propensity ia 
their nature, however it may be dis- 
guised under popular names, however 
indulgently it may be treated by the 
world, however it may be authorized 
by the general practice of mankind ; 
because they here see, that they may 
not only be led into the grossest extra - 
vagancies of that individual passion, 
but may also be insensibly betrayed 
into the commission of crimes of the 
deepest dye, which in their serious 
moments they always contemplated 
with the utmost horror.’’ g, 377— 
379. 

Lecture XV. Matthew xvii.—The 
Transfiguration of Christ. 

It 
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Lecture XVI. Matth. xviii—Mak- 
ing our brother to offend.—Parable 
of the Unforgiving Servant. 

In discoursing upon the first sub- 
jectin this Lecture, the peculiar mean- 
ing of the word offend is stated to be 
**a causing any one fo fall from his 
faith, to renounce his belief in Christ 
by any means whatever ; and against 
every one that makes use either of 
violence or artifice to terrify or se- 
duce the sincere, and humble, and 
unsuspicious believer in Christ from 
his faith and obedience to his divine 
Master, the severest woes and the 
heaviest punishments are here de- 
nounced.’ Vol. ii. p. 33. 

The various modes of making our 
brother to offend are’ considered, 
among which our attention is engaged 
by the following : 

“A bad example, though it ope- 
rates fatally, operates comparatively 
within a small circumference. It ex- 
tends only to those who are near 
enough to observe it, and fall within 
the reach of the poisonous infection 
that it spreads around it; but the 
contagion of a licentious publication, 
especially if it be (as it too frequently 
is) in a popular and captivating shape, 
knows no bounds; it flies to the re- 
motest corners of the earth; it pene- 
trates the obscure and retired habi- 
tations of simplicity and innocence ; 
it makes its way into the cottage of 
the peasant, into the hut of the shep- 
herd, and the shop of the mechanic ; 
it falls into the hands of all ages, 
ranks, and conditions; but it is pe- 
culiarly fatal to the unsuspecting and 
unguarded minds of the youth of 
both sexes, and to them its ‘breath 
* js poison and its touch is death.’ 

‘«©What then have they to answer 
for, who are every day obtruding 
these publications on the world, in 
a thousand different shapes and forms; 
in history, in biography, in poems, in 
novels, in dramatic pieces; in all 
which the prevailing feature is wni- 

versal philanthropy and indiscriminate 
Aenevolence; under the protection of 
which the hero of the piece has the 
privilege of committing whatever ir- 
regularities he thinks fit; and while 
he is violating the most sacred obli- 
gations, insinuating the most licen- 
tious sentiments, and ridiculing every 
thing that looks like religion, he ts 
nevertheless held up as a model of 
virtue; and though he may perhaps 


be charged with a few little venial 
foibles, and pardonable infirmities, 
(as they are called) yet we are as- 
sured that he has notwithstanding she 
very best heart in the world. Thus it 
is that the principles of our youth 
are insensibly, and almost unavoid- 
ably corrupted ; and instead of being 
inspired, as they ought to be, even 
upon the stage, with a just detestation 
of vice, they are furnished with apo- 
logies for it, which they never forget, 
and are even taught to consider it as 
a necessary part of an accomplished 
character. 

“And as if we had not enough of 
this disgusting nonsense and abomi- 
nable profligacy in our own country, 
and in our own language, we are 
every day importing fresh samples 
of them from abroad, are ingratting 
foreign immorality on our own na- 
tive stock, and introducing characters 
on the stage or into the closet, which 
are calculated to recommend the 
most licentious principles, and favour 
irregularities and attachments that 
deserve the severest reprehension and 
punishment.” Vol ii. p. 41—43. 

Lecture XVil. Matth. xix.—The 
Means of attaining Eternal Life 
Difficulty of a Rich Man enterin 
into the Kingdom of Heaven. 

Lecture "XViIt. Matthew xxii.—- 
Parable of the Marriage. Feast —In- 
sidious Questions put to Christ.—T wo 
great Commandments. 

Lecture XIX. Matth. xxivy.—Our 
Lord’s Prediction of the Siege and 
Destruction of Jerusajem. 

Lecture XX. Matth. xxiv. xxv.— 
Further Remarks on the same Pro- 
phecy.—Parables of the Ten Virgins 
and of the Talents.—Day of Judg- 
ment. 

Lecture XXI. Matth. xxvi.—In- 
stitution of the Lord’s Supper—Our 
Lord’s Agony in the Garden.—Be- 
traved by Judas.—Carried before the 
High Priest. 

Lecture XXII. Matthew xxvii— 
Christ carried before Pilate—tried— 
condemned—and crucified. 

Lecture XXIII. Matthew xxvii. 
xxvili.—Doctrine of Redemption.— 
Burial and Resurrection of our Blessed 
Lord. 

Lecture XXIV. Matth. xxviii.— 
Mysteries of Christianity. —Conclu- 
sion of the Gospel of St. Matthew, 
and of the Lectures. 
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LXXXV. Jackson’s JourNEY from 
INpIA fowards ENGLAND, in the 
Year 1797. 


(Concluded from page 285.) 


POR the journey from BaGoap to 

ConsTANTINOPLE Mr. Jackson 
assumes a new habit, of which he gives 
the following account: “ My Ta- 
tar * dress being ready, as well as the 
trappings of my horse, I began to 
prepare for my departure from Bac- 
pap. Though | was to travel under 
the title of consul, yet it was neces- 
sary to wear the Tatar dress, to avoid 
being insulted by the populace, as is 
always the case when they discover 
an European, whom they call Frin- 
gui. I had also my head shaved, 
which I found to be of great service, 
as it kept me cool, and was more 
convenient to me in wearing the ‘J’a- 
tar dress.”’ p. 105, 106. 

«« My dress consisted of a yellow 
cap, about a foot high, broad at top, 
and almost flat, but becoming gra- 
dually narrower till it fitted the head. 
The lower part of the cap was co- 
vered all round with black lambskin 
about four inches deep, the inside 
lined and quilted, and in the upper 
part stutfed with wool extremely 
tight. Being thus calculated to resist 
any weapon, it it an excellent safe- 
suard to the head. This cap, which, 
being very heavy, feels unpleasant at 
first, is called a culpack, and is only 
worn by the Tatars. My other arti- 
cles of apparel were a brown cloth 
coat trimmed with a broad black 
silk binding, wrapped quite round 
the body, with short wide sleeves, 
and hanging down to the calf of the 
leg; blue Turkish trousers, trimmed 
with black silk binding, made very 
wide, but buttoning tight round the 
small of the leg; and strong red 
hoots to pull over the trousers as high 
as the calf of the leg. The under dress 
isa Turkish gown, with long sleeves, 
buttoning close round the wrist, and 
a shirt without a collar. Turks of all 
descriptions have the neck entirely 
bare. The Tatars wear drawers; 
but [ wore a pair of strong leather 


* In a note towards the beginning of the 
work it is noticed that this word is ‘* usually, 
but very improperly, written Tartar.’’ See 
Cambell’s Journey over-land to India, and 
other works. It is pronounced Tatar, the 
accent being on the last syllable, 
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breeches under my trousers, which { 
found of very great service. A cum- 
berband about six yards long was tied 
very tightly round my waist, and inthis 
I hung a brace of pistols, beside hav- 
ing a large Turkish sabre fastened 
round my middle with a belt. My 
European clothes, and whatever [ 
had not immediate occasion for, I 
had packed up in wax cloth; shirts, 
stockings, and other necessaries that 
1 should have occasion for on the 
journey, | had put into a leather 
pouch, which was fastened behind 
the saddle.” (With this description 
is a plate.) p. 107—109. 

At DiaBexkir “ the author caught 
some locusts of an extraordinary size, 
and very thick in proportion to their 
length. ‘They have no wings, move 
slowly, and are easily taken. I soon 
found it necessary to be careful that 
they did not bite me, for [ am per- 
suaded that they could easily have 
bitten my finger tothe bone. [ tried 
one with a twig about as thick as a 
quill, which it bit through instantly, 
1 then dissected one, and on exa- 
mining one of its grinders, found it 
nearly as large as a human tooth, and 
so hard, that I was not able to make 
any impression on it with my pen- 
knife. The grinders were nearly the 
colour of mahogany. 

“ Finding that we were not mo- 
lested by flies or other insects, and 
ascribing this circumstance to the ex- 
cessive heat of the sun at this season, 
I made an experiment on one of these 
large locusts, by exposing it to the 
sun, which actually killed it in less 
than an hour. I also found that flies, 
when exposed in the middle of the 
day, fell down almost instantly ; and 
that all kinds of insects must either 
get into some shade, or inevitably 
perish.”’ p. 139, 140. 

In a description of DiaBexir, the 
Author writes : 

‘“‘ | visited the manufactories, of 
which there are great numbers. They 
manufacture copper, iron, wool, cot- 
ton, silk, and several other staples. 
Soine of their wool is very fine, and 
the weavers are numerous. People 
of the same trade usually live toge- 
ther; thus, one street contains no- 
thing but weavers; another street, 
shoemakers ; another, smiths, &c. 
Their leather is very good, and they 
work it exceedingly well. I had 
cases made for my pistols, which were 
executed very neatly. Here are a 
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great many dyers, and the waters of 
the T1GRIs are said to be peculiarly 
adapted to the purposes of that 
trade. 

‘¢ In some branches these people are 
equal, if not superior, to many Euro- 
peans; but the weavers are very in- 
terior to the English; and the cloth 
they make, whether of woollen, cot- 
ton, or silk, is always very narrow. 
They entertain a very high opinion 
of the British manufactures, and the 
very name of an Englishman is suf- 
ficient to gain the greatest respect. 

** People of all descriptions seem 
here to enjoy much liberty. ‘The va- 
rious sects of Christians have their 
chapels and churches, and each fol- 
lows his own mode of worship without 
molestation.”” p. 161—163. 

Facing page 179 is a plate, repre- 
senting a portable spinning machine, 
used at Kessereck and GERMILLY 
in AKMENTA, by which one man spins 
two threads, twists the two threads 
he has spun before, and turns the 
wheel at the same time. 

Among some of the manners and 
customs noticed, we think the fol- 
lowing merits attention. 

‘“‘ At one o'clock we arrived at the 
encampment of Hassan Cu1LLa- 
By ; for here also the inhabitants, 
having quitted the town, which was 
about two iniles distant, had en- 
camped on a hill. 

“ { now found that we could not 
proceed farther without a very strong 
guard. 

“ The people belonging to the tent 
wherein we rested were very atten- 
tive, and | was fortunate in cultivat- 
ing the friendship of the women, who 
took some pains to provide such food 
and refreshment as they thought I 
should like best. 1 had alsoa favour- 
able opportunity of observing their 
manners and customs, 

‘« The whole of the cattle belonging 
to these encampments are driven 
every morning into such of the val- 


lies as contain the greatest plenty of 


water and vegetation, where they are 
watched all day by two or three per- 
sons employed for that purpose, and 
in the evening are brought back 
again. ‘The tents are always pitched 
in a circle, and the cattle remain all 
night in the centre. 

‘* The people rise at dawn of day, 
and the first employment of the wo- 
men is to milk their cows and goats, 
which are immediately sent off again 


to pasture. The women then put the 
milk into a sort of bottle made of a 
goat’s skin, every part of which is 
sewed up except the neck ; but when 
they are churning, the neck is tied 
with a string close and tight enough 
to prevent the milk running out, 
They then fix three strong sticks in 
the ground, in a form something like 
what we often use in raising weights, 
only on a smaller scale. From these 
they suspend the goat’s skin tied by 
each end, and continue shaking it 
backward and forward till it be- 
comes butter; and they easily know 
when it is ready by the noise it 
makes. They then émpty the skins 
into a large vessel, skim off the but- 
ter, put hot water into the skin to 
clean it, and hang it up to dry. 

“ Besides this employment, they 
have also to bake bread every morning 
for the day’s consumption; for all 
this work is performed by the women. 
The bread is bakedon large iron plates, 
as in many parts of Europe; but 
should any of the women happen to 
lie longer than usual in the morning, 
so as not to be able to get their work 
done before the sun becomes hot, 
they not only have to work in the 
sun, but are heartily laughed at by 
better housewives.’’ ~. 187—189. 

In the course of the journey the 
author had an opportunity of wit- 
nessing the agility of his conductors, 
He says, ‘* they. would sometimes 
draw out of the ranks half a dozen on 
each side, and throw blunted cpears, 
at which exercise these men are won- 
derfully dextcrous, beimg able to pick 
up spears from the ground without 
quitting their horses. They have alse 
a particular method of avoiding their 
Opponents spears by hanging down 
on the opposite side of the horse, and 
thus exposing only one foot, yet at 
the same time going on full gallop. 
But though the men are at this exer- 
cise so much superior to Europeans, 
I was even more entertained by ob- 
serving the motions of the horses, 
some of which were beautiful white 
Arabians. The horseman makes very 
little use of the reins on these occa- 


sions, and the horse is governed by 
the motions of the rider's body. If 


the latter lean towards the right or 
left, the horse will turn to that side, 
and if the motion be quick will gallo 

fullspeed. Ifthe rider lean forward, 
the horse gallops straight on; and it 





the tnan raise his body upright, the 
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horse, though at that time on full 
speed, will stop in a moment, with- 
out the rider touching the bridle.” 
p» 196, 197. ; 

Amasia is considered by our Au- 
thor to be a very pleasant situation, 
and he has given the representation 
of it in a plate. 

“ For nearly a mile above the town 
was a deep valley, in which were 
many gardens and orchards. ‘There 
was also a fine stream of water run- 
ning from the mountains that we had 
come over, on which were several 
mills. 

“ AMASIA is a very extensive and 
populous town, nearly as large as 
‘focat, and is surrounded by many 
lofty rugged mountains. ‘The faces 
of these mountains have nearly half 
a mile of almost perpendicular height; 
and in one of these are several places 
cut in the solid rock, similar to a 
Hindoo pagoda, and which can only 
be approached by little narrow passes 
cut through the rock.”’ p. 211, 212. 

The method of watering this town 
deserves notice. 

“The town is well watered, parti- 
cularly the lower parts, by means of 
large wheels near thirty feet in dia- 
meter. ‘These are turned by the 
stream, having a great many large 
buckets fastened to them. As the 
wheel turns round, these buckets 
empty themselves into troughs fixed 
within a few feet as high as the wheel. 
By this method they are enabled to 
keep up a continual stream of water, 
which is conveyed by pipes from the 
troughs to the hummums, fountains, 
&e.”? p. 212, 213. 

A custom among the Grecian wo- 
men is thus noticed. ‘ Ata village 
called BENLeE, we stopt halfan hour 
ata Greek’s house to refresh. ‘he 
master of the house had two very 
beautiful daughters. ‘The Greeks in 
general have handsome features ; but 
these particularly attracted my atten- 
tion. ‘They, as well as the peasantry 
in general, had a very ridicutous cus- 
tom of tying all their treasure round 
their necks ; and | have actually seen 
some wear three or four hundred Ve- 
netian sequins perforated and fas- 
tened round their necks with silk 
strings. This custom, however, is 
confined to the unmarried part of the 
sex, wives having no ornament what- 
ever on that part of their persons,” 
p. 247, 248. 

The author also notices the metho® 
used here of separating the corn from 
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the straw, and observed the same to 
be adopted in all countries where 
the rains are periodical. ‘“ The 

make a ring about forty yards oened, 
sometimes of clay, and sometimes 
paved. ‘They then bring their corn 
from the field, and throw it in a heap 
in the middle of the ring. They have 
a sledge too, which is sometimes 
drawn by bullocks, sometimes by 
horses, and some of these have pieces 
of iron driven into the bottom, to cut 
the straw as it goes round, though in 
others 1 have seen flint stones fas- 


tened to the bottom. Upon the 
sledge is a heavy weight. Beside the 


person who drives the cattle, another 
is employed with a fork in tossing the 
straw from the ring, if the grain is 
extracted, and taking fresh from the 
heap in the middle. In this manner 
they are enabled to continue till they 
have extracted the whole of their 
corn, without being in any danger of 
having it spoiled by rain. This is 
much quicker, and easier too, than 
our mode of thrashing in ENGLAND.” 
p- 249, 250. 

The Author thinks the same me- 
thod might be adopted in England, 
under covered buildings, much to the 
advantage of agriculture. 

The last mechanical object which 
engaged the Author’s attention is of 
some importance, and thus noticed. 
“ On the river DanuBe, below 
Pest, are many floating corn-mills, 
which are admirably adapted for the 
purpose. The vessels on which the 
mills are built are always kept afloat 
and at anchor in the middle of the 
stream; the wheel is turned by the 
current, and I am of opinion, that 
mills built on a similar construc- 
tion might be made serviceable on 
the river THAMES, without obstruct- 
ing the navigation ; for we have too 
many instances of flour and bread 
advancing in price, on account of the 
mills in the neighbourhood not being 
able to raise a sufficient supply, par- 
ticularly in dry seasons.”” p. 275, 276. 





LXXXVI. Travers through Swe- 
den, Finland, and Lapland, to the 
North Cape, in the Years 1198 and 
i799, By Josevu Ascerer. In 
Two Folumes. Illustrated with Se- 
venteen elegant Engravings. 4to. 

a first volume contains thirty 

chapters, to which is prefixed a 
portrait of the author, engraved by 
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P. W. Tomkins, historical engraver 
to her Majesty, from a painting by 
P. Violet. 


Chap. I. delineates the mode of 


travelling in Sweden, compared with 
other countries, informing us there 
is no regular conveyance even be- 
tween the country and the capital; 
none, for exainple, between Gothen- 
burg and Stockholm ; Stockholm and 
Getle ; Getfe and Upsala; or the 
other principal towns of the pro- 
vinces. A comparison is made be- 
tween the conveniences of travelling 
in Sweden and Italy. ‘The author ob- 
serves, that between Helsingberg and 
Stockholm, a distance of near four 
hundred miles, nothing that can be 
considered as an inn is to be met 
with. The horses are so little, lean, 
and feeble, as to render it necessary 
to employ seven to draw a carriage, 
for which in Germany they ouly use 
three: they are put to the carriage 
four a breast in the first line, and three 
in the second; and the author says, 
we were attended by five or six pea- 
sants, who had each a horse in our 
caravan; and deeming it good po- 
licy to whip up their neighbour's 
horses while they spared their own, 
they fell often a quarrelling, and 
sometimes dealt about blows among 
themselves as well as among each 
other’s horses. Such a Babylonish 
confusion is not, I believe, to be met 
with in any other part of the world. 
At every post-house a register is put 
into your hands, under the denomi- 
nation of a day-book, in which tra- 
vellers set down their names, their 
state or condition in life, whence 
they came, and whither they are 
going, and if they have been satis- 
tied, or otherwise, with the postillion, 
or rather the peasant. Warberg is 
noticed in passing through it, and of 
Gothenburg the author observes, that 
it is the second city of the kingdom. 
Its environs are almost every where 
naked, barren and dreary. ‘Vhey 
present an uniform scene of small 
eminences of black rock, where na- 
ture cannot by any power of art be 
forced to produce vegetation. The 
harbour exhibits a similar confusion 
of rocks, not more pleasing to the eye, 
and some little craggy isles of a rug- 
ged and forbidden aspect. As to the 
jnterior of the town, it resembles in 
some respects the towns of Holland, 
having canals, with rows of trees along 
their margin, regularly cut or clipped 


in the Dutch fashion. The trad 
and manners of the inhabitants are 
noticed, and the chapter concludes 
with a respectful mention of the apo- 
thecaries of Gothenburg, who, having 
the advantage of a liberal education, 
are considered as superior to the 
sume class of men in many other 
places. ? 

Chap. Hf. contains the journey 
from Gothenburg to Stockholm, and 
first notices ‘Trolhiitta, a place where 
the admirers of natural beauties, if 
they could be tolerably accommo- 
dated, would be tempted to stop 
for several days, as it is scarcely 
possible in Jess time to have any sa- 
tistaclory view of the famous cata- 
racts, and the canal, which is one of 
the boldest and most amazing works 
of the kind in the world. ‘The eata- 
racts are a series of cascades, formed 
by the river Gotha, which issues from 
the lake of Wennerp; and being 
united after many breaks, falls in its 
Whole and undivided stream from a 
height of upwards of sixty feet, into 
an unfathomable abyss of water. The 
canal of ‘Trolhitta has been wrought 
through the midst of rocks by the 
means of gunpowder, and may justly 
be considered as in some respects 
characteristical of the Swedish na- 
tion ; for it represents them as they 
are, prone to the conception of grand 
enterprizes, and distinguished by me- 
chanical invention. As a work of 
art, and of bold and persevering de- 
sign, it is not too much to say, that 
it is the first in the world, even the 
Duke of Bridgewater’s canal in Eng- 
land, and that of LanguedocinFrance, 
not excepted. 

At Trolhatta a book is presented 
to strangers when they are about to 
leave the place, and they are re- 
quested to inscribe their names in it, 
with some motto relative to the 
iinpression made on their minds by 
the falls; or other Jocal circumstances 
From this book the author has re- 
corded some extracts. 

‘The treatment of horses in Sweden 
is next noticed. ‘These animals 
stand or lie on perforated boards, 
like soldiers in barracks. ‘This prac- 
tice has been approved by the Vete- 
rinary Colleges of both Stockholm 
and Copenhagen, and universally 
adopted by the royal and other great 
families, on account of its salutary 
effect on the foot of the horse. In 
countries where the horses stand in a 
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hot-bed produced by their own lit- 
ier, their feet become tender, and 
subject to divers disorders; but you 
very seldom see a lame or foundered 
horse in Sweden or Denmark, which, 
if it is not to be ascribed to the skill 
of the licensed farriers, who are, at 
least in the Danish dominions, all 
brought up in the Veterinary College, 
may, to a certain degree, be owing 
to the manner of keeping the horse 
on boards. instead of straw. 

The cultivation of the country is 
next described, and the arrival at 
Stockholm, on which oceasion the 
author and hisfriend experience much 
kindness from Mr. Malmgrein, of 
whom the most respectful mention is 
made and his general character gi- 
ven. 

Chap. If. Topographical descrip- 
tion of Stockholm. ‘The grand and 
most distinguished feature tn the lo- 
cality of that city, namely, being si- 
tuated on islands, amidst gulfs and 
lakes, is destroyed by the ice. The 
same water which divides the inha- 
bitants of the different quarters in 
summer unites them in winter. It 
becomes a plain which is traversed 
by every body. ‘The islands are 
islands no longer : horses in sledges, 
phaetons, and in vehicles of all sorts, 
placed on scates, scour the gulf and 
Jakes by the side of ships fixed in the 
ice, and astonished as it were to tind 
themselves in such company on the 
same element.” p. 39. 

“ There is no part of this great mass 
of water that is not arrested and sub- 
dued by the frost, except the current 
under the north bridge, and on the 
south near the king’s stable. Here 
the water, which during the keenest 
frost dashes and foams with great 
noise through the arches of the bridge, 
sends up majestic clouds of vapour 
to a considerable height in the atmo- 
sphere, where, in the extreme rigour 
of winter, being converted by the 
intenseness of the cold into solid 
particles, they are precipitated down 
through their weight, and presenting 
their surface to the sun, assume the 
appearance of a shower of silver sand 
reflecting the solar rays, and adorned 
with all manner of colours. In the 
interior of Stockholm, throughout all 
its ditferent quarters, every thing in 
winter in like manner undergoes a 
sudden change. ‘The snow that be- 
gins to fall in the latter weeks of au- 
tumn covers and hides the streets for 
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the space of six months, and renders 
them more pleasant and convenient 
than they are in summer or autumn, 
at which seasons, partly on account 
of the pavement, and partly on ac- 
count of the dirt, they are often al- 
most impassable. One layer of snow 
on another, hardened by the frost, 
forms a surface more equal aud agree- 
able to walk on, which is sometimes 
raised more than a yard above the 
stones of the You are no 
longer stunned by the irksome noise 
of carriage wheels, but this is ex- 
changed for the tinkling of little bells, 
with which they deck the horses be- 
fore the sledges. The only wheels 
now to be seen in Stockholm are those 
of small carts employed by men ser- 
vants of families to fetch water from 
the pump ina cask. ‘Thiscompound 
of cart and cask always struck me as 
a very curious and extraordinary ob- 
ject, insomuch that lL once took the 
trouble of following it, in order to 
have a nearer view of the whimsical 
robe in which the frost had invested 
it, and particularly of the variegated 
and fantastical drapery in which the 
wheels were covered and adorned, 

his vehicle, with allitsappurtenances, 
afforded toa native of Italy a very sin- 
gular spectacle. ‘The horse was wra 
ped up, as it seemed, ina mantle of 
white down, which, under bis breast 
and belly, was fringed with points and 
tufts of ice. Stalactical ornaments of 
the same kind, some of them te the 
length of a foot, were also attached 
to his nose and mouth. The servant 
that attended the cart had on a 
frock, which was encrusted with a 
solid mass of ice. His eye-brows and 
hair jinglecdl with icicles, which were 
formed by the action of the frost on 
his breath and perspiration.” —p. 40, 
41. ‘This cart, and one of the small 
sledges used for the conveyance of 
goods or luggage, are represented in 
an engraving, which also exhibits a 
view of. the Mint. 

«The season of summer, at which 
time the nobility and gentry retire 
to their country houses, which are 
fitted up with great magnificence and 
luxury. Those villas are for the most 
part pleasantly situated, and embel- 
lished by works of art, which second 
and improve the efforts of nature. 
You there find hot-houses, in which 
the yraise peaches, pine-apples,grapes, 
and other fruits. All kinds of wines, 
liquors, and other delicacies, are 
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Javished at the table of a Swedish 
gentleman, or rich manufacturer, or 
merchant in the country.” p. 45. 

In describing the diversions and 
amusements of the Swedes, their pas- 
sion for cards and gaming is particu- 
Jarly noticed. The author presents 
his reader next with a view of the en- 
virons of Stockholm -— Drottning- 
holn—The Royal Palace — Annual 
‘Tournament at Drottningholm—The 
Royal Park at Stockholm—and the 
Royal Procession and Yearly Festival 
in the Park, of which festival the fol- 
lowing description is given : 

“On the twenty-fourth of June, 
or Midsummer-day,the king and royal 
family come to the park, where they 
take up their abode in tents for the 
remainder of the month, that is for 
the space of nearly aweek. A camp 
is formed of the garrison of Stock- 
holm, composed of two regiments of 
foot-guards, some companies of horse- 
guards, and a corps of artillery. 
Along the lines of the camp they 
raise poles or posts, adorfed with 
branches of cyphers, and sometimes 
scutcheons with mottos or devices. 
At the foot of the posts are placed 
barrels of beer on wooden frames. 
About six or seven o'clock in the af- 
ternoon, on 2 particular signal, the 
barrels are opened, when each sol- 
dier is presented with a pipe, a loaf 
of bread, two herrings, and some 
money. All this is done at the ex- 
pence of the officers. In the mean 
time the military music plays, and 
the soldiers begin for to drink and to 
dance. Upon each of the barrels 
sits a soldier, in the form of a Bac- 
chus, or of some other figure more 
or less ridiculous. Those that are 
dressed up in this manner first taste 
the liquor and propose the toasts, 
which are generally numerous, and 
constantly accompanied with the cry 
of vivat, answering to the English 
huzza. When any of the royal fa- 
mily, or a general officer, chance to 
pass by, their healths are drank, and 
always with the same accompani- 
ment of vivat. A kind of masque- 
rade ensues for a short time, during 
which the soldiers amuse the people, 
that flock round them in the lines of 
the camp with songs, and indulge 
themselves in various freaks and acts 
of merriments. On the beating of 
the retreat every thing is submitted to 
the reign of order. Such festivals, 
without diminishing respect, certainly 
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tend to excite in the soldiery and 
people an interest and attachment to 
the royal family.” p. 55, 56. 

Chap. [V. The mouths of Septem- 
ber and October, when the rains set 
in, and May and June, when the 
thaw commences, are extremely dis- 
agreeable. ‘The precautions against 
the severities of winter are stoves and 
warm clothing; of the latter article 
the author writes, ‘ | have often been 
greatly diverted at seeing a Swede, 
before he came into a room, divest- 
ing himself of his pelice, great coat, 
and upper shoes, and leaving them in 
the anti-chamber. ‘The vestments 
or exuvie of ten persons are suffi- 
cient to load a large table.” The 
amusements of the capital in winter 
—An account of the Swedish ladies 
— Their beauty — Accomplishments 
and manners— Women of another 
description—Character of a Swedish 
petit maitre—Spirit of society—Mu. 
sic and dinner-parties, follow next— 
Of the last article we have the fol- 
lowing description : 

“The Swedish dinner parties are 
expensive arrangements of shew and 
formality. It will often happen, that 
out of forty or fifty people, who ap- 
pear in consequence of an invitation 
sent with all possible ceremony, and 
perhaps a week or a fortnight before 
the appointed day, scarcely three or 
four know one another sufficiently to 
make the meeting agreeable. A fo- 
reigner may still fare worse, and have 
the misfortune of being seated near a 
“imtoo totally unacquainted with any 
anguage but his own. ’ Before the 
company sit down to dinner, they 
first pay their respects to a side ta- 
ble, laden with bread, butter, cheese, 
pickled salmon, and /quor, or brandy, 
and by the tasting of these, previous 
to their repast, endeavour to give an 
edge to their appetite, and to stimu- 
Jate the stomach to perform its office. 
After this prelude, the guests arrange 
themselves about the dinner table, 
where every one finds at his place 
three kinds of bread, flat and coarse 
rye bread, white bread, and brown 
bread. The first sort is what the 
peasants eat; it is crisp and dry; 
the second ‘sort is common bread ; 
but the brown, last mentioned, has a 
sweet taste, being made with the wa- 
ter with which the vessels in the su- 
gar houses are washed, and is the nas- 
tiest thing possible. All the dishes 
are at once put upon the table, but 
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no one is allowed to ask for what he 
likes best, the dishes being handed 
round in regular succession ; and an 
Englishman has often occasion for all 
his patience, to wait till the one is put 
in motion on which he has fixed his 
choice. The Swedes are more know- 
ing in this respect, and, like the 
French, eat of every thing that comes 
before them: and although the dif- 
ferent dishes do not seem to harmo- 
nize together, yet such is the force 
of habit, that the guests find no in- 
convenience from the most opposite 
mixtures. Anchovies, herrings, oni- 
ons, eggs, pastry, often meet together 
on the same plate, and are swallowed 
promiscuously. The sweet is asso- 
ciated with the sour, mustard with 
sugar, confectionaries with salt meat, 
or salt fish; in short, eatables are 
intermingled with a poetical licence, 
that sets the precepts of Horace at 
defiance.— 

Sed non ut placidis coceantimmitia.”’ p, 68, 


The following anecdote may seem 
to illustrate the extreme passion of 
the Swedes for cards, the only amuse- 
ment to fill up the interval between 
dinner and supper. “ A nobleman 
of great rank having waited longer 
than usual for his dinner, and seeing 
that no preparation was made for it, 
went down to call his servants to an 
account, and to examine into the 
reason of the delay. He found his 
houshold, in imitation of their supe- 
riors, deeply engaged at cards. They 
excused themselves to their master 
by telling him, that they were now 
at the most interesting point of the 
game; and the butler, who had the 
greatest stake, took the liberty of ex- 
plaining the case to his excellency, 
who could not in conscience but ap- 
prove his reasons. However, being 
unwilling to wait for his dinner till 
the game was decided, he sent the 
butler to lay the cloth, while he him- 
self sat down with the other servants, 
and managed the interest of that in- 
dividual in his absence.’ p. 69. 

The formality and restraint of Swe- 
dish manners are next described— 
Costume of dress—Private suppers 
given by the king and royal family— 
Intercourse between the court and 
the people, and their mutual relations 
of condescension and respect—Great 
assemblies at the Royal Exchange, 
which are honoured by the presence 
of the royal family—Piaces of public 
Vou. I. 
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resort, and their expences—A club 
called the Society. 

In noticing the intercourse between 
the court and the people, the author 
observes that “ At the same time the 
most rigid observance of particular 
forms is exacted by the court of Stock- 
holm, within what we may call its own 
precincts, there is no country where 
the king and princes mix more fami- 
liarly with the people than in Sweden. 
This makes the contrast the more strik- 
ing; for itis a very different thing to be 
admitted to the private suppers given 
by the king, and the other branches 
of the royal family, and to stand exhi- 
bition at court. The king gives sup- 
pers in a domestic and friendly way 
twice, and sometimes three times 2 
week.” At which times, and parti- 
cularly at the Exchange Assembly, 
the king evidences much aflability 
even to those who have never been 
introduced at court; of which de- 
scription are many distinguished fa- 
milies among the gentry, clergy, and 
the mercantile class ; for though they 
are not of noble birth, yet their edu- 
cation and respectability in society 
is deemed a sufficient title to these 
marks of attention. 

Chap. V. Character of Gustavus IIT. 
king of Sweden, under whose reign 
the arts and sciences are represented 
to have been disregarded. On which 
account the author observes from the 
state of things at the time referred to 
in Sweden, ‘ It would probably be 
made to w Sr that neither the 
splendour of a throne, nor the protec- 
tion of a prince are necessary, or 
even favourable, to the promotion of 
science. It would be seen that the 
most effectual patronage of learning 
is that which is derived from the 
public at large ; and that the sciences, 
like commerce, are always worse for 
the interference of government. They 
resemble the sensitive plant, which 
shrinks from the touch of the purest 
and most delicate hand, but vege- 
tates, flourishes, and perfectly unfolds 
itself, when left alone.” g. 87. 

The character of the duke of Su- 
dermania, and his conduct during 
the regency, with the encouragement 
given to animal magnetism at Stock- 
holm. ‘lhe character of the present 
king of Sweden—the state of religion 
—the liberty of the press, which is 
represented as nearly annihilated, 
and the state of the arts and sci- 
ences. 

Ju 
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Chap. VI. Remarks on academies, 
or learned societies ; and a descrip- 
tion of those established by Lewis XLV. 
in France. The effect of opinions 
and theoretical principles upon the 
fate of nations. Illustrating the latter 
proposition by instances from history, 
the author observes, “‘ Whvever re- 
flects on the usual effect of literature 
and science to awaken the genius of 
liberty, by exciting a spirit of free dis- 
cussion on all subjects, by preserving 
the memory of the ancient republics, 
by quickening the perception of right 
and wrong, and vindicating the dig- 
nity of human nature, will be apt to 
consider the introduction of the arts 
and sciences into despotic govern- 
ments as a political incongruity ; un- 
less, indeed, it be the intention of the 
prince to ameliorate the condition of 
the people, and raise them gradually 
to a participation-of political power, 
in proportion to their advancement 
in knowledge.”’ /, 100, 101. 

Having shewn how far the public 
opinion may be directed or influenced 
by learned societies, the author pro- 
ceeds to display the characteristics 
of these societies, and describes the 
academy of Belles Lettres, and the 
Swedish Academy, naming their mem- 
bers, and stating their proceedings 
and prizes, concluding with an ac- 
count of some Swedish poets. 

Chap. VII. contains accounts of 
other learned societies, particularly 
the academy of sciences at Stock- 
holm; the classes into which it is 
divided, with the names and charac- 
ters of the members in each class. 
The collection of models and ma- 
chines which display much ingenuity 
and utility. The disposition of the 
Swedes for the arts and sciences is 
noticed, and the author, treating of li- 
terary societies, observes, that ‘‘ when 
they are more extended, when num- 
bers of strangers are introduced, 
when they are honoured with public 
celebrity, and the countenance and 
interference of kings and princes, 
simplicity and sincerity of intention, 
mutual goodness, and a love of truth, 
are exchanged for vanity, pomp, and 
faction.” p. 136. 

The character of the Swedes is thus 
delineated, after noticing that all the 
people, without exception, are taught 
to read, it is stated that ‘* Gusta- 
vus IIf, who kept a watchful eye on 
every event that might influence the 
state of society, interdicted all men- 


tion in the Swedish Journals of a 
French revolution, either good or 
bad. He wished the people not only 
to be prevented from thinking of it, 
and reasoning about it, but as much 
as possible to be kept in the dark as’ 
to its very existence. The effects to 
be desired or dreaded in any country 
from the productions of the press, 
are, no doubt, in proportion to the 
degree and extent of edueatiod which 
the people at large have received, 
It does not follow, from the circum- 
stance of the Swedes being all taught 
to read, and attached to established te- 
nets and modes of worship, that they 
should be an honest and good sort of 
oy ol this, however, is the case, 
‘he Swedes, | mean the peasantry, 
(for as to the inhabitants of towns, 
they are corrupt in proportion to 
their population, their commerce, 
and their luxury), are a frank, open, 
kind-hearted, gay, hospitable, hardy, 
and spirited people. It would be 
difficult to point out any nation that 
is more distinguished by a happy 
union of genius, bravery, and natural 
probity of disposition. They are re- 
presented by their neighbours as the 
gascons of Scandinavia. ‘This charge, 
when due allowance is made for the 
mutual jealousy and antipathy of 
neighbouring nations, amounts to no 
more than this, that they are actu- 
ated by that sensibility to fame, and 
love of distinction, which generally 
predominate in the breasts of brave, 
generous, and adventurous people. 

Chap. VIII. Institutions for the 
purposes of education in Sweden ; 
parish schools, public schools, gym- 
nasia, and universities. Accounts of 
the universities of Lund, Upsala, 
and Abo. ‘Their professors and stu- 
dents; method of teaching, and things 
taught ; with general remarks on the 
Swedish universities. 

On the first article it is observed, 
*« There is no country in the world in 
which greater provision has been 
made, and more pains taken for the 
advancement and diffusion of know- 
ledge among all classes of society, 
than in Sweden.” 

Every parish has its school, in which 
the common rudiments of reading 
and writing are taught. Besides this, 
there is a public school maintained 
in every large town, at the expence 
of the crown, in which boys continue 
till about their eleventh or twelfth 
year, when they are commonly sent 











to one of the gymnasia. There also 
are public schools, but upon a larger 
scale than the former; and one of 
them exists in almost every province. 
From the gymnasia the young men, 
at the age of seventeen or eighteen, 
proceed to one of the universities, 
and for the greater part to Upsala. 
The higher schools are under the 
care and inspection of the bishops, 
who, accompanied with some of the 
inferior clergy, visit them at stated 
periods. 

“If any of the youth whose cir- 
cumstances might not admit of an 
university education, give indications 
of fine parts, and a genius for any de- 
partment of science, the inspectors, 
who are in general allowed to dis- 
charge their duty with great diligence 
and fidelity, make a report of him to 
the king, who then orders that he 
may receive an education suitable to 
his talents and his merit. I may take 
this opportunity to observe, that the 
Swedish clergy are, for the most part, 
regular and decent in their deport- 
ment, and attentive to the duties of 
their office.”’ p. 139, 140. 

Chap. [X. describes the annual ex- 
hibition of pictures at Stockholm, 
with the academy of painting and 
sculpture, and an account of some 
distinguished painters and their pro- 
ductions. Some works of the Dille- 
tanti, 

Chap. X. This chapter commences 
with a tribute of praise to Mr. Coxe, 
for his account of Sweden, and for 
his eagerness in collecting informa- 
tion. ‘The general impression made 
on the author’s mind of the state of 
Sweden in respect to arts and sci- 
ences, commerce and manufactures, 
and civil freedom. ‘ ‘The state of 
Sweden, and particularly that of the 
capital, has left this general impres- 
sion on my mind, that a greater pro- 
gress has been made in the sciences 
and arts, both liberal and mechanical, 
by the Swedes, than by any other 
nation struggling with equal disad- 
vantage of soil and climate, and la- 
bouring under the discouragement of 
internal convulsions and external ag- 
gressions, from proud, powerful, and 
overbearing neighbours. ‘Their com- 
merce, all things considered, and 
their manufactures are ina flourishing 
state. The spirit of the people, un- 
der various changes unfavourable to 
liberty, remains yet unbroken. ‘The 
government is still obliged, in some 
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degree, to respect the public opinion. 
‘There is much regard paid to the na- 
tural claims of individuals ; justice is 
tempered with mercy, and great at- 
tention is shewn in their hospitals 
and other institutions to the situa- 
tions of the poor and helpless, From 
the influence of the court among a 
quick, lively, and active race of men, 
private intrigue and cabal have, to a 
great degree, creptinto every depart- 
ment of society; and this is what I 
find the greatest subject of blame, or of 
regret, in speaking of that country.’ 
. 172, 

‘Che utility and advantages of the 
sledges is next shewn, by means of 
which the different commodities are 
conveyed from one place to another ; 
and it is not uncommon for the pea- 
sants to undertake journeys to a 
market at the distance of three or 
four hundred English miles. A mild 
winter sometimes, but very seldom 
happens, when it does, it is deemed 
as great a calamity as a bad harvest, 
for by this means the communication 
is limited, and commercial inter- 
course confined. With a sledge you 
may proceed on the snow, through 
forests and marshes, across rivers 
and lakes, without any impediment 
or interruption. It is on account of 
this facility of transporting merchan- 
dize over the ice, that all the great 
fairs in Sweden and Finland are held 
in the winter season. 

‘* When the author was taking his 
departure from Stockholm, a diffi- 
culty arose as to the kind of sledge 
in which he and his friends should 
travel, as there is a variety of them, 
which are described, and only a par- 
ticular sort and size suitable to Fin- 
land. ‘The manner of rendering the 
roads passable in the North, after a 
fall of snow, is to place a sort of tri- 
angle of wood, the a of which may 
be about eight or ten feet, on rollers 
where the passage is to be, and ‘to 
have this frame drawn forward along 
the middle by horses or oxen, the 
acute angle, or piece of the triangle 
being placed foremost. In this man- 
ner the snow lying on the middle 
of the way is nt Pe the sides, and 
a passage is thus rendered easier for 
the sledges that come after. But this 
triangle removes or diminishes only 
the quantity of snow in the middle 
of the road, so that the travellers, 
who afterwards may pass that way. 
make another rutt or furrow, pro- 
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portionable to the width of their 
sledges: and as the second always 
follows the tract .of the first, this fur- 
row, in the course of time, and by 
new falls of snow accumulating on 
the sides, becomes so deep, that it 
forms a kind of case, which admits 
only sledges of the same dimension.” 
p- 176. 

On the 16th of March, 1799, the 
travellers leave Stockholm, and ar- 
rive at Grislehalmn the same even- 
ing, a distance not less than sixty- 
nine English miles, in which space 
no inn is to be met with nor refresh- 
ment procured. Enveloped in pe- 
Jices of Russian bear’s skins, their 
heads closely covered with fur caps, 
and their hands in gloves lined with 
wool or fur, they found no reason to 
complain of cold the whole way. 

The author with much interest de- 
scribes the happiness of the peasantry, 
he says, “the traits of innocence, 
simplicity, and contentment, which, 
on entering any one of their cabins, 
you may perceive in their counte- 
nances, form a picture that must 
greatly move the sensibility of a 
stranger, and interest the feelings of 
his heart.” p. 181. 

Chap. XI. Grislehamn is a small 
port town, remarkable only for its 
being a place of rendezvous for tra- 
vellers by sea and land, in their way 
to or from Sweden or Finland. At 
this place our travellers enter upon 
the gulph of Bothnia; the following 
description is given of this journey, 
accompanied with a plate. 

«« The distance across is forty-three 
English miles, thirty of which you 
travel on the ice without touching 
on land. ‘lhis passage over the fro- 
zen sea is, doubtless, the most sin- 
gular and striking spectacle that a 
traveller from the south can behold. 
I laid my account with having a jour- 
ney more dull and unvaried than 
surprising or dangerous. I expected 
to travel forty-three miles without 
sight of land, over a vast and uniform 
plain, and that every successive mile 
would be in exact unison and mono- 
tonous correspondence with those I 
had already travelled; but my asto- 
nishment was greatly increased in 
proportion as we advanced from our 
starting post. ‘The sea, at first smooth 
and even, becanie more and more 
rugged and unequal. It assumed, as 
we proceeded, an undulating appear- 
ance, resembling the waves by which 
it had been agitated. At length we 






met with masses of ice heaped one 
upon the other, and some of them 
seeming as if they were suspended 
in the air, while others were raised in 
the form of pyramids. On the whole, 
they exhibited a picture of the wild. 
est and most savage confusion, that 
surprized the eye by the novelty of 
its appearance. It was an immense 
chaos of icy ruins, presented to view 
under every possible form, and em- 
bellished by superb stalactites of a 
blue green colour. 

** Amidst this chaos, it was not with- 
out difficulty and trouble that our 
horses and sledges were able to find 
and pursue their way. It was neces- 
sary to make frequent windings, and 
sometimes to return in a contrary di- 
rection, following that of a frozen 
wave, in order to avoid a collection 
of icy mountains that lay before us. 
In spite of all our expedients for dis- 
covering the evenest paths, our sledges 
were every moment overturned to 
the right or the left ; and frequently 
the legs of one or other of the com- 
pany, raised perpendicularly in the 
air, served as a signal for the whole 
caravan to halt. ‘The inconvenience 
and danger of our journey were still 
farther increased by the following 
circumstance : Our horses were made 
wild and furious, both by the sight 
and smell of our great pelisses, ma- 
nufactured of the skins of Russian 
wolves or bears. Whenever one of 
the sledges was overturned, the horses 
belonging to it, or to that next to it, 
frighted at the sight of what they sup- 
posed to be a wolf or bear rolling 
on the ice, would set off at full gal- 
lop, to the great terror of both pas- 
senger and driver. The peasant, ap- 
prehensive of losing his horse in the 
midst of this desert, kept firm hold 
of the bridle, and suffered the horse 
to drag his body through masses of 
ice, of which some sharp points 
threatened to cut him to pieces. The 
animal, at last wearied out by the 
constancy of the man, and dishear- 
tened by the obstacles continually 
opposed to his flight, would stop; then 
we were enabled to getinto oursledges, 
but not till the driver had blindtolded 
the animal’s eyes.’ p. 184, 185. 

In their way over the gulph they 
stop to refresh at the island of Signil- 
skar, and * between the isles of Ver- 
gata and Kumlinge. ‘They have for 
their guide a peasant of about fifty- 
five years of age, who, though he had 
never received any education, nor 

















read any books, astonished them 
with the great freedom of his con- 
versation as well as the good sense 
of his observations. Being informed 
they were from Italy, he expressed 
much astonishment; he had heard, 
he said, that there was a war in Italy, 
and that there was in that country 
a warrior who struck terror into all 
the world; alluding, no doubt, to Bo- 
naparte.”” p. 190. 

Chap. XII. An account of the isles 
of Aland—Their situations, name and 
history—Parishes and Civil Regula- 
tious—Soil and produce—The Inha- 
bitants—their manners and customs 
— Natural History — Quadrupeds — 
Birds—Amphibious animals—Fishes 
—Insects—Plants, and minerals. 

Concerning the inhabitants the au- 
thor writes, “ ‘The Alanders are upon 
the whole an ingenious, lively, and 
courteous people, and on the sea 
display a great degree of skill and 
resolution. As a proof of the regu- 
larity of their lives, it is only neces- 
sary to observe, that from the year 
1749 to 1793, no more than seven 
criminals were capitally convicted, 
and within that space of time only 
seven murders committed, which is 
in the proportion of one execution 
and one murder to one thousand 
eight hundred naturaldeaths; whereas 
in London, during the year 1791, out 
of eighteen thousand seven hundred 
and sixty who died, thirty-seven 
suffered under the hands of the exe- 
cutioner; and at Naples and in Si- 
cily, six hundred murders are sup- 
posed to be perpetrated one year 
with another, in a population of five 
millions. From the year 1749 to 
1773, there were born in Aland one 
hundred and nineteen illegitimate 
children; from 1774 to 1790, the 
number of these was one hundred 
and twenty-six, which is in the pro- 
portion for the first twenty-five years, 
of one bastard child to eighty-three 
legitimate children ; and for the fol- 
lowing sixteen years of one to fifty- 
three. The latter proportion, how- 
ever, is in some measure a proof of 
the increase of moral depravity, 
though it be trifling when compared 
with other places, such as Stockholm 
and Abo, where one sixth part of the 
children born are illegitimate ; and 
if we take the births through Sweden, 
we shall find the proportion to be one 
to forty-tive.””  p. 199, 200. 

(To be continued.) 
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LXXXVII. Tue Poeticar Rects- 
TER, and Repository of Fugitive 
Poetry, for 1801. 

- HIS volume is an enlargement, 

and it is hoped an improve- 
meant, of the plan of a work established 
in France in the year 1765, entitled 
the A/manack des Mion. That work in- 
cludes only poetry and criticism ; the 
first nearly, if not all original, and 
the latter to a very limited extent. 

In the Poetical Register it is proposed 

to include every subject connected 

with poetry.”” Advertisement, p. iv. 
The contents of this work are di- 

vided into Original Poetry—Ancient 

Poetry—Fugitive Poetry—Criticisins 

of Poetical Works—Catalogue of Po- 

etical Works of 1501—Poetical Bio- 
graphy, containing Memoirs of Mrs. 

Chapene ; and Miscellanies, consist- 

ing of a letter from Miss Seward— 

Catalogue of living Poets, and no- 

tices of Poetical Publications in the 

Press. 


From the department of Original 
Poetry we present our readers with 
the following production of Miss 
Seward : 


THE HAY FIELD. 


A Morning Scene. 


“ Thy joys, gay spirit of the so- 

cial plain, 

useful labours 

strain ; 

Rising, it vibrates to thy oaten reed, 

And sings the artless pleasures of the 
mead, 

No frown the muse from truth and 
nature fears, 

Tho’ pale refinement sicken as she 
hears. 

Now it is June’s bright morn, and 
beauty twines 

The glowing wreaths that deck her 
thousand shrines. 

On the lark’s wing sweet music hails 
the day, 

And o’er the sun-beam pours her li- 
quid lay ; 

While the blithe spirit of the social 

lain 

Leads frealth, and love, and gladness 
in his train. 

Crown’d with her pail, light rocking 
as she steps, 

Along the fresh, moist path young 

Lucy trips ; 


And renovate my 
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The rustic vest is from her ankle 
drawn, 

Yet catches many a dew-drop of the 
lawn. 

Warm on her downy cheek health’s 
deepest glow, 

While from her eyes its lavish lustres 


flow, 

And in her voice its wildly-warbled 
song 

Floats, and returns, the echoing glades 
among. 

Her nut-brown tresses wanton on the 
gale ; 


Her breath perfumes afresh the blos- 
som’d vale. 

Nine blooming maidens meet her on 
the grove, 

And ask, and tell the tender tale of 
love. 

With their prone fork a mystic scroll 
they frame, 

Tracing on sand the heart-recorded 
name. 

O’er each bar’d shoulder hangs the 
idle rake, 

And busy fancy paints the coming 
wake. 

But from the lip th’ unfinish’d pe- 
riods break, 

And joy’s warm blushes deeper tinge 
the cheek ; 

For see th’ expected youths, in vi- 
gor’s pride, 

Stoutly are striding down the moun- 
tain’s side ; 

O’er the swift brook, at once, they 
lightly bound, 

And gay good-morrows thro’ the 
fields resound. 

And now is labour busy in the dale ; 

The cow stands duteous by the 
cleanly pail, 

Where the rich milk descends in ed- 
dying tides, 

Pure as the virgin hands through 
which it glides. 

The youths, with short’ning arm, and 
bending head, 

Sweep their bright scythes along the 
shiver’d mead. 

Three blithsome maids the grassy 
plunder shake ; 

Three draw, with gentle hand, the 
thrifty rake, 

And three, mid carol sweet, and jo- 
cund tale, 

Shatter the breathing verdure to the 
gale. 

Where yonder cottages’ ascending 
smoke, 

{n spiral columns, wreaths the sun- 
gilt oak ; 





The careful parents of the village 


dwell, 

Aud mix the savory pottage in the 
cell. 

Their litle rosy girls and boys pre- 
pare 

The steaming breakfast thro’ the vale 
to bear. 


See, with pleas’d looks, gay Ceres’ 
happy train, 

Watch their young donors, loaded on 
the plain ; 

Inhale the grateful fumes that round 
them rise, 

Mark their slow, heedful step, and 
earnest eyes ; 

The chubby hands that grasp the 
earthen rim, 

Where health’s warm viand rises to 
the brim. 

Light on the new-shorn bank recline 
the band, 

And take the present from the willing 
hand. 

With eager appetite and poignant 
taste, 

Thank the kind bearers, and enjoy 
the feast. 

Yon tall white epire, that rises ’mid 
the trees, 

Courting, with gilded vane, the pass- 
ing breeze ; 

A peal, far heard, sends merry down 
the dale, 

‘Fhe notes triumphant tell a bridal 
tale. 

Its hallow’d green sod the swift river 
laves, 

Dark alders trembling o’er the sunny 
waves. 

The ripling flood receives each mea- 
sur’d round, 

Mellowing the shrillness of the silver 


sound. 

Our youthful lovers hail the jocund 
noise, 

And hope anticipates their bridal 
joys; 


Pours all her magic influence o’er 
the scene, 

Laughs in their eyes, and animates 
their mien. 

Sportive their little friends around 
them rove, 

And all is frolic, innocence, and love. 

May equal joys the varying year 
adorn, 

And gild the labours of each future 
morn ; 

Whether the wanton hours, that lead 
the spring, 

Catch the translucent rain-drops from 
her wing ; 








loetiactine: 











Or zoneless summer, flaunting o’er 

the meads, 

Consummate bloom, and richest fra- 
grance sheds ; 

Or auburn Autumn, from her full lap, 


throws 

The mellow fruit upon the bending 
boughs ; 

Or winter, with his dark relentless 
train, 


Wind, snow, and sleet, shall desolate 
the plain ; 

Howl round the hill, and, as the river 
raves, 

In drear stagnation warp th’ arrested 
waves. 

O may the days of bloom and ripe- 
ness find 

Such joys the meed of each untainted 
mind ; 

And in the rage of the severer hours, 

May balmy comforts, with assuasive 
powers, 

Present the stores, by former toil 
amass’d, 

Pile the warm hearth, and spread the 
neat repast: 

Bid sport and song prepare the glad- 
some rite ; 

Then smooth the pillow thro’ the 
stormy night. 

Thus health and love the varying 
year shall crown, 

While truth and nature smile, tho’ 
pale refinement frown.” 
p. 83—86. 


From the Ancient Poetry we select 
the following, 


Written by James Shirly, in 1646, 
UPON HIS MISTRESS’S DANCING. 


“ T stood, and saw my mistress 
dance, 
Silent, and with so fix’d an eye, 
Some might suppose me in a trance, 
But being asked why, 
By one that knew | was in love, 
1 could not but impart 
My wonder, to behold her move 
So nimbly with a marble heart.”’ 
p» 222. 
re 


The following pieces are selected 
from the Fugitive Poetry. 
SONG. 


* I’ve roam’d through many a weary 
round. 

I’ve wander’d east and west, 

Pleasure in every clime | found, 

But sought in yain for rest. 
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While glory sighs for other spheres, 

1 feel that one’s too wide, 

And think the home which love en- 
dears, 

Worth all the world beside. 

The needle thus, too rudely moved, 

Wanders unconscious where, 

‘Till having found the place it loved, 

It trembling settles there.” p. 234. 


a 


TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 
HENRY DUNDAS, 


Grouse Shooting in the Highlands. After 
retiring from office in 1801. 
From public toils, and cares, and 

strife, 
Welcome once more to private life, 
In Scotia's rude domain ; 
Enjoy repose, content and ease, 
Inhale the health-inspiring breeze, 
Nor think of France and Spain. 


Let those who hold the helm of state 
Consume their nights in dire debate, 
Their days in factious jars; 
O’er ways and means incessant pore, 
To raise reluctant millions more, 
Scant food for future wars. 
Even peace on their devoted heads 
No balmy dew of comfort sheds, 
But discord flaps her wings ; 
For who shall fix each adverse claim, 
Untouched his wisdom and his fame, 
By censure’s venomed stings ? 
Far from the senate and the throne, 
I'rom budget, tax, investinent, loan, 
Impeachment, expedition ; 
Peace shall your hether pillow bind, 
And war no more distract your 
mind, 
Nor projects of ambition. 
The easy, sociai, joyous hour, 
Unknown to pomp, remote from 
power, 
Awaits you in the wild; 
Friendship shall lead you by the 
hand, ; 
And Caledonia’s arms expand 
To clasp her patriot child. 
Should warfare still your thoughts 
engage, 
To muirland scenes confine your 
rage, 
In mimic camp array’d ; 
Unheard the sound of noisy drums, 
There no Mysorean tyrant comes, 
Your quiet to invade. 


The laurels won at Aboukir, 

Deep moistened with a nation’s tear, 
Were death and glory’s prize; 

4 
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But where you urge the gay cam- 
paign, 

No tears the cheek of friendship 
stain, 


No Abercromby dies! p. 254. 
LL 
SONNET. 
TO GEORGE ROMNEY, ESQ. 
Writtem at Eartham in \792. By the 
late W. Cowper, Esq. 
Romney! expert infallibly to trace 
On chart or canvass, not the form 


alone 

And semblance; but, however faintly 
shewn 

The mind’s impression too, on every 
face. 


With strokes that time ought never 
to erase ! 

Thou hast so penciled mine, that tho’ 
I own 

The subject worthless, I have never 
known 

Theartist shining with superior grace : 

But this | mark—that symptom none 
of woe, 

In thine incomparable work appear : 

Well! I am satisfied it should be so, 

Since on maturer thought the cause is 
clear, 

For in my looks what sorrow couldst 
thou see, 

While I was Hayley’s guest, and sat 
to thee? p. 343. 








LXXXVIIL Lerrers om the Culii- 
vation of the Otaheite Cane, the 
Manufacture of Sugar and Rum ; the 
saving of Melasses; the Care and 
Preservation of Stock; with the At- 
tention and Anxiety which is due to 
Negroes. Tothese lopics are added, 
a few other Particulars analagous 
to the Subject of the Letters ; and also 
a Speech on the Slave Trade, the most 
important Feature in West Indian 
Cultivation. By CLEMENT CAINES, 
Esq. 8v0. pp. 301. 


HIS work is divided into thirty 

letters, five additional Papers, 
Speechon the Slave Trade, and a Pro- 
spectus of a work to be published, 
by subscription, entitled, The Llistory 
of the General Council and General 
Assembly of the Leward Islands, 
’ The author’s design iv this publi- 
cation is thus expressed. ‘ It was 
with the hope of rendering other 
West India cultivators as prosperous 
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as himself, by laying before them the 
means of his own prosperity. It was 
too with the much superior hope of 
relieving the poor slaves from a part 
of their burdens and sufferings, and 
of rendering them more healthy, more 
happy, and more virtuous than can 
be expected from their present con- 
dition and treatment.’ Pref. p. 11. 

The major part of these letters is 
occupied with minute instructions for 
the cultivation and management of a 
sugar estate, interspersed with hints 
for the relief of the negroes in their la- 
bour; and the latter part of them is 
applied to the circumstances of the 
slaves particularly, which the author 
in his twenty-second letter thus in- 
troduces the subject. ‘ But the 
path which I have exhorted you to 
pursue, is most unfrequented and 
solitary. No body of men, scarce 
does any single man, assiduously, and 
disinterestedly, toil for those “to are 
subject to his power; of whose con- 
cerns and welfare he is the deposi- 
tary ; for whose happiness he is ac- 
countable; and whose misery fixes 
on him a stigma, that the loudest ap- 
plause, and the most splendid re- 
nown, in vain attempts to ellace. 

“* Not that instances of benevolent 
and untired anxiety for those com- 
mitted to their care are unknown 
among planters. Examples of such 
great and rare virtues are to be found 
in this order of men; but never 
among others, whose fellow creatures 
lie at their mercy ; never among men 
invested with a nation’s power, or 
executing a nation’s trusts. By such 
the people have been always pillaged, 
or sacrificed; generally both ; first 
robbed, and thea seduced or driven 
to slaughter. 

** Such was the conduct of the great 
Yrederick, whose secretaries fell 
asleep at his side, while he, awake 
and watchful, planned the augmen- 
tation of his despotic power, and 
traced the route of his invading ar- 
mies. While he converted his hap- 
py, peaceful villages into sleepless 
alarin posts. While he made his flou- 
rishing cities barren garrisons, his 
kingdom a camp, and his whole peo- 
ple a consuming soldiery. 

‘‘ Such was the great reformer, the 
Czar Peter, who killed 1500 of his 
subjects’ children, that he might try a 
naval experiment ; who sacrificed 
13,000 of his faithfullest guards to the 
indulgence of his vague and bloody 
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suspicions ; who buried the popula- 
tion of an immense city, in laying the 
foundations of his new and capricious 
capital. 

* In England too, what is now pass- 
ing? Not forcibly, indeed, and by 
violence, but legislatively, and by act 
of parliament. The rich are de- 
prived of coinforts, the poor of ne- 
cessaries, that the trade of death, the 
casting of cannon, and the prepara- 
tions for murder may not stop for 
want of funds—that no delay may 
occur in expeditions to distress the 
enemy —expeditions in which the 
sea-sickness of the troops inflicted 
more misery on the British, than de- 
scent and invasion did on the French 
—expeditions in which the nation’s 
blood has been spilled abroad that her 
successes might be vaunted at home. 

«This is asubject, my dear, on which 
I cannot write either with coolness or 
brevity. The unseasonable objections 
which it has extorted from me you 
may, however, turn to account, by 
applying them to the situation of the 
slaves subjected to your authority, 
By acting the reverse of political 
masters in their treatment of the 
people ; by respecting the rights, and 
consulting the feelings of the negroes 
under your command, in proportion 
as they are destitute of redress from 
your injuries, and incapable of appeal 
from your power.” p. 131-154. 

Letter X XI1L. recommends to the 
planter the quality and quantity of 
food his slaves should have, which, the 
writer says, ought to be distributed 
three or four times a-week, and con- 
demns the practice of those who give 
to their slaves the provision for a 
week at one time; remarking, ‘ that 
these inconsiderate gormandizing 
creatures will devour, or dissipate, 
whatever is given to them before half 
the time is expired, for which it is 
destined to be their support. Dur- 
ing the rémainder of it they are ob- 
liged to struggle with all the wretch- 
edness of hunger and want. ‘To balance 
these dreadful evils, endured by the 
slaves, what is the gain of the hard- 
hearted master, who inflicts them. 
He avoids the repetition of a task 
that humanity would delight to per- 
form and repeat. He saves a few 
contemptible minutes in the discharge 
of a duty that a good man would be 
happy to protract. And for what is 
he guilty of this pernicious saving, 
this nateeting desertion of what his 
OL. i. 
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station requires of him ?—that he may 
join or receive a noisy drunken party 
at a mutton or turtle feast. Like an 
unworthy son of the church, who 
hurries over her service that he may 
quit her precincts; that he may 
leave the house of God, and seat 
himself at the edge of a,dinner table; 
that he may cease to be a minister of 
heaved, to become the glutton of a 
sirloin, or the epicure of a haunch of 
venison.’ p. 139, 140. 

Medicine, suitable food in sickness, 
and proper nursing under the imme- 
diate eye of the master, are next re- 
commended. The peculiar diseases 
to which slaves are incident are 
named, and the method of cure which 
the writer found successful, and which 
he exemplifies in particular in- 
stances. 

A particular attention to the mo- 
rals of negroes is enjoined by the au- 
thor, especially on the Lord’s day, 
which being aday of rest, he observes, 
the slaves take the opportunity of 
perpetrating every vice. Drunken- 
ness is a crime to which they are 
much addieted; and he therefore 
enforces the necessity of the watchful 
eye of the master at this time, which 
is considered the most eifectual re- 
straint. 

‘Lhe improper conduct of managers 
is particularly noticed, and thus in- 
troduced. ‘ [t is very extraordinary 
that no man should be conscientious 
or moral in situations where his con- 
science ought to be most awake, and 
his morality most strict. But strange 
as this assertion may seem, it expresses 
one of the most universal truths 
that ever was uttered: a truth which 
embraces all ranks in the state, is ap- 
plicable to all professions, and veri- 
fied by every individual in his busi- 
ness and calling. And although ge- 
neral rules are said to be confirmed 
by exceptions, this admits of fewer 
exceptions than any general rule that 
can be laid down. . 

** The offences too, by whose per- 
petration eonscience is not roused, 
which she witnesses without emo- 
tion, and sees without noticing, are 
not only most atrocious but mast 
aggravated. The murders, which she 
contempiates with indifference, are 
always aggravated by breach of trust, 
so too are the robberies and the 

falsehoods. All shocking crimes ; 

simply and of themselves sufficient to 

~_ nature shudder; yet conscience 
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beholds them, and their most hei- 
nous aggravations, unmoved. 

“ The motive for appointing kings, 
or rather the only inducement for 
submitting to the charge of their state 
and continuance, is the good of their 
subjects. Whenever a whole people 
shall concur.in the persuasion that 
monarchy is hostile to their well- 
being, the monarch is no more. ‘The 
good of the nation is the condition of 
the tenure by which he holds his 
crown. And yet how few kings seru- 
ple to break the engagement, while 
they retain the consideration; to 
keep the throne, and act in opposi- 
tion to its duties; to dissipate the 
fortunes. and sacrifice the lives of 
their subjects, instead of being con- 
siderate and tender of both. It is, 
however, over the commission © of 
such crimes that the consciences of 
kings slumber, and to their atrocity 
cannot be awakened. 

“‘ Arethe great councils ofa nation, 
or the representatives of a free coun- 
try, guilty of fewer or inferior crimes, 
when they sanction unnecessary wars, 
impose unnecessary taxes, and give 
advice or votes in which the mouth 
belies the heart, and pronounces a 
calumny on the sentiments it ought 
to utter? yet among them, whose 
conscience starts at the sins which he 
commits, or the breach of trust that 
heightens their malignity ? 

*- In the transactions of oftice, it is 
the property confided to his care that 
the thief, without a conscientiousness 
of guilt, purloins. 

*¢ The doctor too, whose indiffer- 
ence or carelessness protracts, or suf- 
fers to become fatal, the disease, which 
his assiduity might have cured, adds 
cruelty to murder, and practises both 
on those who put their trust in his 
attention and skill. 

» « The lawyer iseminently faithful to 

those whoemploy him. But then he 
is an impugner of justice, candour, 
good faith, and fair testimony, where- 
ever they are hostile tohis cause, or 
interfere with his client. 

“The clergyman is a traitor to hea- 
ven; for it is heaven that has con- 
fided to him the propagation of hu- 
mility and self-denial, a contempt of 
worldly honotrs and riches. Yet it 
is asa clergyman, that his port and 
vestment bespeak pride; it is as a 
clergyman, that he seeks prefer- 
ments, and dignities falsely named 
Spiritual; -itis as a clergyman, that 





he is greedy of tythes, and addicted 
to gluttony ; it is indeed as a clergy- 
man, that he sets an example of every 
vice, against which he has vowed to 
God that he would caution and guard 
others. 

* stillit must be acknowledged, that 
out of the sphere, in which it is pecu- 
liarly incumbent on all these charac- 
ters to practise virtue and honesty ; 
where they know no other than the 
ordinary inducements, which per- 
suade men in common to be just and 
good, they are scrupulously just and 
eminently good 

* The superiority of clergymen to 
laymen, in the general course and 
tenor of their lives, is undeniable— 
Lawyers are as punctual in discharg- 
ing their debts, and fulfilling their 
contracts, as any order in the state.— 
No man is more alive to the impres- 
sions of feeling and sympathy for 
objects that occur out of the ordinary 
line of his practice, than the medical 
man.—He who plunders from a na- 
tion’s stores the vilest refuse, would 
not lay his finger on an ingot, or 
touch a bar of gold, in the coffers of 
a private person.—The false counsel- 
lor, or false representative of a trust- 
ing people, would scorn the appear- 
ance of insincerity in any concerns 
but those of his country—The most 
rapacious monarch, whose taxes tear 
from his starving peasants the wages 
which should buy them bread, who 
would cast their last farthing into a 
scoundrel cannon; yet he, even this 
remorseless plunderer, would restore 
to the richest grandee of his king- 
dom a purse that had been dropped, 
although it were filled with dia- 
monds.” p. 182—186. 

After this political digression, which 
sufficiently discovers the spirit and 
sentiments of the writer, he returns 
to the management of West Indian 
estates. 

The papers added to the letters 
are intended to prevent the waste and 
peculation by which the proprietors 
of sugar estates are greatly injured ; 
and to remedy the evil. To render 
the estates productive, he recom- 
mends a plan which he has adopted, 
of giving to managers a liberal sti- 
pend, and premiums in proportion 
to the increase of produce, cattle 
and slaves, and completely abolishing 
all perquisites. The choice of attor- 
nies. Remedies and treatment in 
diseases. And the means of keepirg, 














with facility and exactness, an ac- 
count of every transaction upon a 
West Indian estate. 

Many of our readers will, we doubt 
not, be gratified to find in a West 
India planter an advocate for the 
immediate and total abolition of the 
slave trade, and which is contended 
for with much energy of argument in 
the speech at the end ot this work, 
and which originated in the follow- 
ing resolution, entered into by the 
General Council of the Leeward 
Islands, and sent to the General As- 
sembly for their concurrence. the 7th 
of March, \7y8. ‘* Resolved, that an 
abolition of the slave trade, (suppos- 
ing it to be practicable) a trade sane- 
tioned, as tt has been by repeated 
statutes and royal proclamations, and 
forming, as we affirm it does, the 
very basis of our colonial system, 
would be oppressive to the British 
planter, destructive to the sugar colo- 
nies, and consequently to the British 
revenue; and of no benefit to the 
Africans themselves.” p. 249. 

In speaking to this resolution the 
author states his opinion to be, that 
“the slave trade ought to be abo- 
lished—It ought to be abolished im- 
mediately—It ought to be abolished 
for the sake and benetit of the plant- 
62.” «pr V5. 

That our readers may form an opi- 
nion of the author’s reasoning, we 
extract the following paragraphs as 
specimens of the whole. 

“Could I, like other men, have 
beheld the wretched Africans ex- 
posed to sale by hundreds, in our 
Guinea-yards, and satistied myself 
with saying, it is so, and it must be 
so—could | have reflected on the 
misery which they suffer, when torn 
from the country where they were 
born, and the greater misery of their 
passage across the ocean, which se- 
parates them from it for ever—could 
| have witnessed their deaths, which 
almost glut the grave, after their arri- 
val among us, and the melancholy 
worse than death which mark their 
path to it—could | have witnessed 
the barrenness of our Creole women; 
whose forms are moulded to fecun- 
dity, the loss of our children at the 
lustant of their birth, the mortality 
among our ablest slaves, their decay 
and death in.the time of manhood— 
could I have witnessed all this, and 
have satistied myself with saying, it 
is So, and it must be so, I should not 
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on the present day, and in the pre- 
sent meeting, have stood up an ad- 
vocate for abolishing the slave trade. 
But, blessings on my eccentricity, it 
would not sulfer me to see and to 
think like other men, nor to speak in 
union with their contented apathy.” 
p- 256, 257. 

“The horrors of a separation from 
the country in which the Africans 
are born, this trade certainly is the 
parent of. But consider, Mr. Speaker, 
how unmitigated their horrors are, 
how aggravated beyond the example 
of every other exile. 

* Phe wretched African has no in- 
terval allotted, previous to his de- 
parture, in which he can make a 
preparation for his journey, or pro- 
vide a defence against the evils of 
the way. No tender adieus, no con- 
solatory leave-takings set Aim for- 
ward on his road, or beguile the te- 
diousness of the passage with recol- 
lections that soothe while they pain. 
Banishment is mercy to his lot. He 
is not banished; he is literally torn 
from his country, and from every 
thing which it contains that is dear 
to him. 

“Children at play are caught up 
by those who steal men. The weary 
labourer is bound while asleep, and 
awakes to captivity from competence 
and freedom. Wives in vain stretch 
out their arms after their husbands ; 
and the eyes of the husband in vain 
linger for the grief and form of his 
wile. 

* Not that all are free who are 
brought to the West Indies from 
Africa. Many are slaves in’ their 
own country. But some are not so; 
and so susceptible is wretched man of 
misery, that a single-free born Afri- 
can may realize in his individual bo- 
som greater woes than all 1 have de- 
scribed.”’ p, 258, 259 

“* | havedirected, Mr. Speaker, four 
Africans, purciases lately made by 
myself, to be brought here to-day. 
‘The first is a huge skeleton, who 
lives in my kitchen, and wallows in 
victuals ; but neither plenty nor ex- 
cess can put an ounce of flesh upon 
his bones. ‘The second has never 
raised his head, or smiled, since I 
purchased him. There he is. Me- 
lancholy has marked him for her 
own. ‘The third is a woman — the 
sickly victim of obstructions created 
during her passage, lest the value of 
her. purchase should. be diminished. 
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These, and an experience which 
the grave now covers, determine me 
never again to contribute to this hor- 
rid trade. So may the great Father 
of mankind prosper those who are 
dearest to me, so may he bless my 
children, as ] here swear, I will not! 

“The fourth, Mr. Speaker, isa boy: 
his father, who had a numerous oif- 
spring, and but little clothes to give 
them, sold him in exchange for a 
piece of cloth. Youth, thoughtiess- 
ness, the frame of an infant Hercules, 
render him superior to the evils of 
slavery. If this shocking trade is 
still persevered in, it should then be 
confined to children, who are too 
young, and too inconsiderate, to 
brood on the reverse which has 
overtaken them. But no, it must be 
abolished. ‘Though the father sold 
him, who knows the pangs the mo- 
ther felt at their separation. Chil- 
dren leave behind them miseries and 
regret equal to what the grown exile 
earries with him, and in his bosom. 
This trade must, Mr. Speaker, be 
abolished, unless every tender fibre 
of the human heart is to be explored, 
that torture may be lodged in it.” 
p. 263, 266. 

The writer states that advantages 
will accrue to the planter from the 
abolition of the slave trade, and thus 
concludes his speech. 

** That the consequences of this 
trade are such as have been describ- 
ed we must acknowledge, Mr. 
Speaker, if we connect effects with 
causes, and trace the calamities 
which the West Indian world has 
endured, and with which we are 
threatened, to their source. 

“* It was the eager and boundless pro- 
secution of the African trade, which, 
in St. Domingo, filled with negroes 
every situation that ought to have 
been occupied with men coinplex- 
toned like the planter ;—that stationed 
a conspirator wherever an ally ought 
to have been found :—that crowded 
with enemies every avenue through 
which succour could arrive in time of 
alarm and danger. It was in St. Do- 
mingo, that the standard of revolt 
was first uplifted; that it waved over 
the most flourishing cplony upon 
varth, and gave the signal to her 
mass of blacks to fall upon and 
butcher the whites. Instantly they 
set at nought her twenty thousand 
militia, bid defiance to her regular 
forces, and the shipping in her har- 


bours ; ravaged her fields, sacked her 
towns, and left her inhabitants wel- 
tering in their blood. 

‘Such were the dire etfects of the 
African trade on St. Domingo: and 
in the Leeward Islands, Mr. Speaker, 
it isthe same trade which menaces us 
with the same horrors. For it. is 
this trade, with its dangerous facility 
of procuring slaves, and the treach- 
erous submission of their demeanour, 
that has multiplied the lurking as as. 
sins, ull they swarm wherever the 
planter turns his eves;—it is this 
trade, that has excluded trom. his 
employment, and driven from his 
society. his white brethren ;— it is 
this teade which has cut him off from 
succour and from hope, when de- 
Struction is at hand: when death 
stares him in the face, and indignities 
worse than death threaten to precede 
it. 

“« Hear then, thou tnoughiless plant- 
er, these indignities which aggravate 
the pangs of death, and shudder at the 
horrid trade which engenders them, 
although thou dost not fear to die. 
For it is true, that heroism, nay ob- 
Stinacy, can endure, despise, and 
provoke all that savages can inflict 
an ourselves, when they make a sport 
of pain. but there are other suiter- 
ings, there are wounds which can be 
inflicted through those we love, and 
have reared, which pierce our noblest 
principles and most cherished senti- 
ments before they reach ourselves, 
and such wounds agonize beyond 
endurance. What hero, nay, what 
savage, could endure to see the 
massacre of his children, or the dis- 
honour of his wife, to be taunted 
with, and called on to witness the 
foulest of stains, and the most afflict- 
ing of cruelties, at the instant that 
he was expiring. But such has been 
frequently, and recently has been the 
fate of the West Indian planter in 
consequence of the Afiican trade, in 
consequence of his being encom- 
passed with blacks, whom his African 
purchases had gathered round him. 

“ Let him then abandon this dan- 
gerous and horrid trade, if he wishes 
not to be crushed by the calamities 
that hang over him; if he wishes 
not to sink into the grave childless 
and dishonoured; if he wishes to die 
in peace, and in the arms of his fa- 
mily.”” p. 285—288, 

Subjoined to this volume are pro- 
posals, for printing by subscription, 
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the History of the General Council 
anl General Assembly of the Lee- 
ward Islands, with the contents of 
the intended work. 





LXXXIX. THe Hospitat Puprt, 
or. an Essay intended to facilitate the 
Study of Medicine and Surgery. By 
JAMES. PARKINSON, I2mo. 


R. P. is a respectable surgeon, 
N and the author of several me- 
dical works, and some others, in good 
esteem with the public. The present 
little work contains four letters. 

I. On the Qualifications necessary 
for a Youth intended for the Profes- 
sion of Medicine or surgery ——'To- 
pics: Prefatory Observations—Men- 
tal Abilities--Want of Capacity— 
Neglect of Education — Want of 
sympathetic “Tenderness — Volatility 
of Disposition—Pecuniary Resources 
—Professional Education not attain- 
able by a trifling KExpence—False 
Estimate of Parents, and the injurious 
Consequences to Students. 

Il. On the Education of a Youth in- 
tended for the Profession of Physicand 
Surgery. ‘Topics: Present Mode 
—Obdjections—U niversities—Plan of 
Education proposed — Languages— 
Anatomy the Alphabet of Medical 
Knowledge — Natural Philosophy— 
Chemistry — Drawing — Short-hand 
Notes—Botany, &c.— Hospital At- 
tendance — Advantages of the pro- 
posed Order of Studies. 

Ill. Ou the best Means of obtaining 
Instruction, by a Pupil attending an 
Hospital, in the customary Mode 
‘Topics : Moral Conduct—Pleasure, its 
interference with Stady—Courage— 
Industry—Short-hand Notes—Order 
of Study—Importance of Practical 
Anatomy —Nosology—Symptomato- 
logy—Partiality of Attention to Ope- 
rations—Clinical Le¢tures—Chemi- 
stry—Natural Philosophy—Multipli- 
city of Studies—Correction of those 
States of the Mind inimical to Study 
—Lectures of one Season insufficient 
—Midwifery. 

LV. Hints for the Conduct of a 
young Man, entering on the Duties of 
the medical Profession. Topics : 
Navy Surgeon—Conciliatory Man- 
ners—Conduct to professional Men 
—To the Ignorant — lo Nostrum 
Mongers —- Consultation —- Hasty 
Judgment, ill Consequences of—At- 
tention to the first Stage of Disease— 
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Firmness — Perseverance — Conduct 
to Patients—Prognosis—Medical Ju- 
risprudence — Insanity of Mind— 
— Death by Poison—External Vio- 
lence--Selt-Murder. 


EXTRACT FROM LETTER I, 


* A sympathetic concern, and a 
tender interest for the sufferings of 
others, ought to characterize all those 
who engage themselves in a profes. 
sion, the object of which should be 
to mitigate or remove, one great por- 
tion of the calamities to which hu- 
manity is subject. For he who can 
view the suiferings of a fellow-crea- 
ture with unconcern, will, there is 
too much reason to fear, sometimes 
neglect the opportunities of admi- 
nistering the required relief: that 
relief which he could with ease 
bestow, and which he withholds 
only from his not feeling, with due 
force, the atilicting urgency of the 
claim which is made on him. 

‘*In consideration of your own 
peace of mind, for the sake of him, 
whose soul is as dear to you as your 
own, and in the name of suffering liu- 
manity, | conjure you, should you 
erceive, that from some little error 
in bis education, the mind of your 
son is narrowed—that the love of self 
faultily preponderates, and but few 
marks of feeling and kind sympathy 
show themselves, strive with unremit- 
ting zeal to correct so baneful a dis- 
temper of the mind; and be assured 
of your full success, before you make 
him a member of a profession, in the 
performing the common offices of 
which, self-love will frequently be 
called on to abandon those indul- 
gences it enjoys with the greatest 
delight. 

‘¢ Parental fondness, it must be al- 
lowed, is too apt to promote an un- 
social turn: to encourage a devotion 
to self-love, and to engraft the per- 
nicious principle, that the grand and 
leading object of life’s business is to 
sacrifice at the altar of this detest- 
able idol. When this has been the 
case, and particularly, if it has been 
neglected to inculcate in infancy the 
tenderness due to surrounding ani- 
mals; andin youth the leading prin- 
ciple of Christianity, a narrow dis- 
torted mind will be the result, which 
makes no other’s sorrows itsown. It 
knows not those exquisite sensations, 
which the benevolent feel, when they 
behold the pale and wan countenance 
which pain has shrunk up and wi- 
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thered. dilate with gratitude and de- 
light on experiencing the compara- 
tive ecstasy arising from the return 
of long lost ease. 

«“ Can he whose conduct is di- 
rected by a mind so framed, whose 
constant aim has been the self-appro- 
priation of every blessing; and who, 
perhaps, contemplates the miseries of 
athers only to heighten by compari- 
son the blessings he himself pos- 
sesses ;—Can he, I ask, be expected 
te-accomplish the arduous task of in- 
terposing, with anxious assiduity, be- 
tween his fellow creatures, and the 
host of calamities with which disease 
menaces them? | know your mind is 
with me on this occasion, and | am 
aware how little this can apply to 
your son; but, remember these words 
are not intended forhim.” p. 11—13. 

«© The one, who has gained the 
greatest portion of knowledge, is ti- 
mid and diffident, from the conscious- 
ness of how much he has yet to learn: 
whilst the other is contident from ig- 
norance, not supposing there to be 
knowledge beyond what he posses- 
ses: for he who mounts the hill of 
science beholds the view of countries, 
he has yet to explore, expand around 
hin at every step; but he that gro- 
vels below, believes that all that is 
worth attending to is comprised in 
the murky valley in which he dwells. 

« The diffidence of the one, joined 
with perhaps the aukwardness of a 
man of study, and the depression 
proceeding from the neglect of the 
world. always keeps him back: he 
seldom is noticed but by those ‘who 
draw, from his unassuming manners, 
conclusions of an unfavourable na- 
ture; inputing to ignorance that 
which proceeds from real knowledge, 
combined with modesty. ‘The con- 
fidence of the other, aided by those 
manners which much _ intercourse 
with the busy world creates, will 
draw a favourable attention, and in- 
duce the multitude to believe him to 
be fully in possession of that profes- 
sional knowledge, in which he is so 
yniserably deficient.” ». 22, 23. 
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XC. PHILOSOPHICAL Papers, 4e- 
ing a Collection of Memoirs, Disser- 
tations, and Experimental Investizga- 
tions, relating to various Branches of 
Natural Philosophy and Mechanics. 

Together with Lesters to several Per- 


sons on Subjects connected with Science 
and Ufetul Improvement. By Brw- 
JAMIN Count OF RuMForRD, 
LL. D. F. R. S. &¢. &e. Vol. J. 
with a Portrait and thirteen Plates, 
8voa. 


HE preface to this work informs 
BA us, that “ most of the papers 
contained in this volume have already 
appeared in the Transactions of the 
Royal Society of London, and some 
of them have been translated into 
foreign languages; yet (the author 
says,) as in this publication I have 
carefully revised aud corrected each 
of those papers, and as | have added 
notes and supplements to several of 
them, | flatter myself that the volume 
will not be altogether uninteresting, 
or unworthy a place in the libraries 
of those who collect books of this 
kind. 

‘* The second volume, which will 
consist chiefly of original letters, 
written on various scientific subjects, 
and on useful inventions and iinprove- 
ments, will, no doubt, be generally 
thought more interesting.” 

The first part of this work is occu- 
pied with an account of some expe- 
riments on gunpowder, and fills 114 
pages; this is followed by experi- 
ments to try the force of fired gun. 
powder, with supplementary observa- 
tions, and a short account of some 
experimeats made with cannon, and 
also of some attempts to improve 
field artillery. These accounts take 
up the four first papers. 

The filth contains experiments on 
the production of air from water, ex- 
posed with various substances to the 
action of light. 

The sixth contains experiments 
made to determine the relative quan- 
tities of moisture absorbed from the 
atmosphere by different substances 
used for clothing. 

** Being engaged in a course.of ex- 
periments upon the conducting pow- 
ers of various bodies with respect to 
heat, and particularly of such sub- 
stances as are commonly made use 
of for clothing, in order to see if I 
could discover any relation between 
the conducting powers of those sub- 
stances and their power of absorbing 
moisture from the atmosphere, | 
made the following experiments : 

“ Having provided a quantity of 
each of the under-mentioned sub- 
stances in a state of the most perfect 
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cleanness and purity, | exposed them, 
spread out upon clean china plates, 
twenty-four hours, in the dry air of 
avery warm room (which had been 
heated every day for several months, 
by a German stove) the last six hours 
ot the heat being kept up to 85° of 
FarENHEIT’s thermometer; after 
which I entered the room with a very 
accurate balance, and weighed equal 
quantities of these various substances, 
as expressed in the following table. 

«“ This being done, and each sub- 
stance being equally spread out upon 
avery clean china plate, they were 
removed into a very large uninha- 
bited room, upon the second floor, 
where they were exposed 48 hours 
upon a table placed in the middle of 
the room, the air of the room being 
at the temperature of 45° F.; after 
which they were carefully weighed 
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(in the room) and were found to 
weigh as undermentioned. 

‘© They were then removed intoa 
very damp cellar, and placed upon a 
table, in the middle of a vault, where 
the air, which appear d by the hy- 
grometer to be completely saturated 
with moisture, was at the tempera- 
ture of 45° F.; and in this situation 
they were suffered to remain three 
days and three nights, the vault bein 
hung round, during all this time, wit 
wet linen clothes, to render the air as 
damp as possible, and the door of the 
vault being shut. 

** At the end of three days I en- 
tered the vault, with the balance, 
and weighed the various substances 
upon the spot, when they were found 
to weigh as is expressed in the third 
column of the following table : 




















Weight after being 
Weight after being Jexposed 48 Hours |Weight after being 
The various Substances. iried 24 Hours in afin a cold uninhabit-/exposed 72 Hours 
hot Rveia. ‘d Room. in a damp Cellar. 
Pts. Pts. Pts. 
Sheep’s wool ..... nansdenvenccnaseeseneen “ 1000 1084 1163 
MMII, Sava; ks ledeessdcviccrdncta: dave 1000 1072 1125 
Che fur of a Russian hare ............ 1000 1065 1115 
Eider down..,.... renee inetd wee ete 1000 1067 1112 
Silk jen single thread ......... 1000 1057 1107 
eer Ravelings of white taffety 1000 1054 1103 
Te Fine Vint ......s0.-csssereee one 1000 1046 1102 
“~~ * QRavelings of fine linen ... 1000 1044 1082 
Cotton wool .........00 dass exhebeadassded 1000 1043 1089 
Silver wire, very fine, gilt, and 
flatted, being the ravelings of - 1000 1000 1000 
ek Me \ 








‘N. B. The weight made use of in 
these experiments was that of Co- 
logne, the parts, or least divisions, 
being -~1.~ part of a mark, conse- 
quently 1000 of these parts make 
about 52 43 grains troy. 

“L did not add the silver wire to 
the bodies above-mentioned, from 
any idea that that substance could pos- 
sibly imbibe moisture trom the atmo- 
sphere; but | was willing to see whe- 
ther a metal placed in air saturated 
with water, is not capable of receiv- 
ing asmall addition of weight from 
the moisture attracted by it, and at- 
tached to its surface ; from the result 
of this experiment, however, it should 
seem that no such attraction subsists 
between the metal I made use of and 
the watery vapour dissolved in air. 

“ I was totally mistaken in my 
conjectures relative to the results of 


the experiments with the other sub- 
stances. As linen is known to attract 
water with so much avidity; and as, 
on the contrary, wool, hair, feathers, 
and other like animal substances, are 
made wet with so much difficulty, I 
had little doubt but that linen would 
be found to attract moisture from the 
atmosphere with much greater force 
than any of those substances; and 
that, under similar circumstances, it 
would be found to contain much 
more water; and I was much con- 
firmed in this opinion upon recol- 
lecting the great difference in the 
apparent dampness of linen and of 
woollen clothes, when they are both 
exposed to the same atmosphere. 
But these experiments have con- 
vinced me, that all’ my speculations 
were founded upon erroneous prin- 
ciples. 
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‘“< It should seem, that those bodies 
which are the most easily wetted, or 
which -receive water, in its unelastic 
form, with the greatest ease, are not 
those which in all cases attract the 
watery vapour dissolved in the air 
with the greatest force. 

* Perhaps the apparent dampness 
of linen, to the touch, arises more 
from the ease with which that sub- 
stance parts with the water it con- 
tains, than from the quantity of water 
it actually holds: in the same man- 
ner as a body appears hot to the 
touch, in consequence of its parting 
freely with its heat, while another 
body, which is actually at the same 
temperature, but which withholds its 
heat with greater obstinacy, atlects 
the sense of feeling much less vio- 
lently. 

“it is well known that woollen 
clothes, such as flannels, &c. worn 
next the skin, greatly promote insen- 
sible perspiration. May not this arise 
principally from the strong attraction 
which subsists between wool and the 
watery vapour which is continually 
issuing from the human body? That 
it does not depend entirely upon the 
warmth of that covering, is evident; 
for the same degree of warmth, pro- 
duced by wearing more clothing of a 
different kind, does not produce the 
same effect. 

““The perspiration of the human 
body being absorbed by a covering 
of flannel, it is immediately distri- 
buted through the whole thickness 
of that substance, and by that means 
exposed by a very large surface, to 
be carried off by the atmosphere ; 
and the loss of this watery vapour, 
which the flannel sustains on the one 
side by evaporation, being imme- 
diately restored from the other, in 
consequence of the strong attraction 
between the flannel and this vapour, 
the pores of the skin are disencum- 
bered, and they are continually sur- 
rounded by-a dry, warm, and salu- 
brious atmosphere. 

‘* { am astonished that the custom 
of wearing flannel next the skin should 
not have prevailed more universally. 
I am confident it would prevent a 
multitude of diseases ; and | know of 
no greater luxury than the comfort- 
able sensation which arises from wear- 
ing it, especially after one is a little 
accustomed to it 

*‘ It is a mistaken notion, that it is 
too warm a clothing for summer. [| 
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have worn it in the hottest climates, 
and in all seasons of the year, and 
never found the least inconvenience 
from it. It is the warm bath of a 
perspiration confined by a linen shirt, 
wet with sweat, which renders the 
summer heats of the tropical cli- 
mates so insupportable ; but flannel 
promotes perspiration, and favours 
its evaporation ; and evaporation, as 
is well known, produces positive 
cold, 

“ [ first began to wear flannel, not 
from any knowledge which I had of 
its properties, but merely upon the 
recommendation of a very able phy- 
sician, (Stk Ricuarp JEBB); and 
when I began the experiments, of 
which I have here given an account, 
I little thought of discovering the 
physical cause of the good effects 
which [ had experienced from it; 
nor had I the most distant idea of 
mentioning the circumstance. I shall 
be happy, however, if what 1 have 
said or done upon the subject should 
induce others to make a trial of what 
I have so long experienced with the 
greatest advantage, and which | am 
confident they will find to contribute 
greatly to health, and consequently 
to all the other: comforts and enjoy- 
ment of life. 

“I shall then think these experi- 
ments, trifling as they may appear, 
by far the most fortunate, and the 
most important ones I have ever 
made.”’ p. 264—269. 

We have selected the above expe- 
riment from a consideration of its ge- 
neral utility in reference to health. 

In the seventh paper are experi- 
ments nade to determine the relative 
intensities of the light emitted by lu- 
minous bodies. 

In the eighth, an account of some 
experiments on coloured shadows. 

Paper the ninth, conjectures re- 
specting the principles of the har- 
mony of colours. ‘The tenth contains 
au enquiry concerning the chemical 
properties of light. ‘lhe eleventh is 
a supplement to the last subject. 
The twelfth is an enquiry concerning 
the weight or ponderability which 
has been ascribed to heat, and ‘the 
thirteeuth is a supplement to the last 
paper. 

‘Yo each of the papers is prefixed 
a complete analysis, and the volume 
coutains 390 pages. 
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XCI. Secret MeMOTRS OF THE 
Court oF PETEKSBURG, parti- 
cularly towards the Close of the Reign 
of Catharine LI. and the Commence- 
ment of that of Paul I. conta:ming a 
Number of Anecdotes and historical 
Facts respecting the Persian War, 
the March of the Russian Armies 
against France, the Disgrace and 
Death of Suwvarrof, the financial 
Operations of Paul the First, his do- 
mestic Life, and ms tragical End 
followed by justificative State Papers, 
among which is the Constitution for 
the Imperial Family. Translated 
fiom the French. Vol. U1. 8v0. 


HIS volume is divided into five 
chapters, historical anecdotes, 
and state papers. 

Chap. |. contains an account of the 
PERSIAN WaR, the origin of which 
is given in an account of the four 
brothers of the Eunuch, Mehemet 
Khan, who having assisted him in 
obtaining the supreme government, 
refused to acknowledge him as their 
sovereign, and wishing to remain 
masters of the provinces they occu- 
pied, united against him, in which 
they were assisted by the tzar Hera- 
clius, prince of Georgia, and vassal 
to Russia. ‘* Mehemet defeated his 
brothers in several battles; two of 
them were made prisoners, and be- 
headed in his camp; the other two 
escaped, though not without diffi- 
culty, from this sanguinary con- 
queror.”’ p. 6. 

“The two brothers of Mehemet 
Khan had, however, again taken up 
arms ; but being defeated a second 
time, they had no other resource left 
but flight. They at first retired to 
Baku and Derbent, with their wives 
and treasures ; but not thinking them- 
selves in safety there, they chose 
finally to take refuge, the one at 
Astrakhan, and the other at Kislar, 
asmall Russian port on the Caspian. 
All these events passed in the years 
1784, 1785, and 1786. 

** General Paul Potemkin, (Patz- 
omkine,) a relation of Prince Potem- 
kin, then commanded in Caucasus, 
and at Kislar. Apprized that the 
Persian Prince was coming thither 
in quest of an asylum, he pretended 
hot to be able to receive him, alledg- 
ing that Russia being at peace 
with Persia, he did not wish to ex- 
pose her to a war, by taking rebels 

Vor. I. 
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under his protection*. Notwith- 
standing this refusal, the fugitives, 
pursued by the ships of Mehemet, 
and confiding in the sacred rights of 
hospitality and misfortune, so re- 
spected in the East, presented them- 
selves in the road-stead of Kislar. 
The Russian commandant, info: med 
that their sh p was filled with riches, 
as wellin gold as in valuable jewels 
and stuffs, immediately dispatched 
some armed boats. which went to 
meet them. The Persians received 
the Russians on board with great de- 
monstrations of joy, as their deliver- 
ers—Here the pen is ready to drop 
from my hand !—But, no! let it still 
inform indignant Europe of a crime 
which the court of Russia knew of 
immediately, and which she even 
appeared to sanction by the impu- 
nity of the delinquents—what do I 
say ?—by the distinctions and favours 
with which it continued to load 
them. 

‘The Russian soldiers were scarcely 
received on board the ship, before 
they fell on all the Persians that they 
found there, and butchered them in 
cold blood, at the very moment when 
those unfortunate people were come 
to embrace them as deliverers. Wo- 
men, children, old men, no one was 
spared: those who escaped the mur- 
derous sword were thrown headlong 
into the sea. The unhappy prince 
was one of this number. Attempting 
to save himself by swimming, with 
one hand he caught hold of the Rus- 
sian boat, when a stroke of a sabre 
separated that hand from his arm. 
He sunk, re-appeared, and, with the 
hand which he had remaining, he 
again seized hold of the boat. Ano- 
ther stroke of a sabre cut that off 
likewise : the quivering hand remain- 
edinthe boat. The Prince having 
sunk again, crimsoned the sea with 
his blood, and a last thrust with a 
pike dispatched him to the bottom. 

“* This horrible massacre happened 
in the summer of 1786. The ship 
was carried in triumph into the har- 
bour, and her treasures became the 
prey of Potemkin, of the comman- 
dant and his accomplices. 

“* This murder and robbery had 
been committed too publicly to re- 


* The title of rebel was then given to a 
prince, who, a few years after, was acknow- 
ledged as lawful king of Persia, and for whose 
re-establishment war was declared against 
Mehemet, 
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main unknown; but the accounts 
which were sent of it to court having 
so disguised the facts, they were not 
thought deserving of attention, and 
nothing more was said of the matter. 

“¢ In the mean time the other ler- 
sian prince, named Sabli Khan, had 
been received at Astrakhan. It was 


in this town he learned the fate of 


his brother, and the loss of his trea- 
sures, entrusted to the same ship. Re- 
duced to distress, he wrote to the 
empress, to ask the restitution of his 
property, an asylum for his person, 
and vengeance for his unfortunate 
brother, of whose tragical death he 
related the particulars. Catharine 
had yet no need of him, and the 
partisans of Potemkin were omnipo- 
tent. The governor of Astrakhan, 
the same Paul Potemkin, received 
orders to keep a watchful eye on the 
prince, to prevent him from coming 
to Petersburg, and to assign him a 
trifling pension. 

*¢ Among other maxims, from which 
the Russian government has never 
departed, must be remarked the fol- 
lowing: To keep up clandestine corre- 
spondence in the circumjacent countries, 
there to foment troubles, create factions, 
and, above all, to attract and gain over 
traitors and malcontents, in order to 
make use of them as occasion might re- 
quire. This is the reason why Sahli 
Khan was detained against his will at 
Astrakhan. 

““ Exasperated at the unpunished 
murder of his brother, and by no 
means satistied with the manner in 
which he himself had been treated, 
he wished, at the expiration of a lit- 
tle time, to return to Persia, either to 
form a new party, or be reconciled 
with Mehemet; but he was detained 
as an instrument that sooner or later 
might be wanted. An opportunity 
was waited for, and it presently oc- 
curred. Mehemet Khan having sub- 
dued all Persia, and the flight of his 
brothers having left him master of the 
banks of the Caspian, and of the ad- 
jacent provinces, he at length ap- 
peared in Georgia at the head of a 
formidable army. Heraclius, bending 
under the weight of fourscore years, 
being then summoned to acknowledge 
him for his sovereign, and to re- 
turn under the dominion of Persia, 
of which he was the first vassal, found 
himself under a strange dilemma.” 
p-7—IL. 

The prince of Georgia was defeated 


and driven from his government, and 
being 2 vassal to Catharine, as soon 
as she heard of the condition of He- 
raciius, she formed the ambitious de- 
sign of conquering Persia, and then 
sent for the Persian prince, who had 
been neglected so long, loaded him 
with presents, and treated him as 3 
king soon to be seated on his throne, 
A vast army was raised, and marched 
into Persia, but the unhealthiness of 
the country nearly destroyed it, and 
the sudden death of Catharine put 
anend to the design, as Paul alto- 
gether disapproved of it, and was by 
his passion soon hurried into an ex- 
pedition still more vast and remote, 
towards France and Italy. 

Chap. Il. Finances. ‘This chapter 
states the revenues under Catharine, 
and the imposts shewn to be clogs oa 
commerce. Assignats are introduced, 
and soon fall into discredit. Foreign 
merchants are obliged to pay the du- 
ties on their mercbandize in cash. 
The coin is adulterated, but not put 
in circulation. To remedy the scar- 
city of specie, an order was issued to 
melt down the services of plate which 
Catharine had given to the gover- 
nors of the chief towns. Each of 
these consisted of eighty covers, and 
the smallest had cost tifty thousand 
rubles, and those of the large towns 
double. But upon receiving the plate, 
it was found too insignificant to pros 
duce any adequate supply. It was 
therefore made into silver armour 
to encrease the splendour of the ap- 
pearance of the gendarmes; but the 
imperial chest being again exhausted, 
the silver was given to the goldsmiths, 
who coined it for the price of their 
labour. ‘Thus ended this financial ope 
ration. ‘The prodigality of Paul in 
pulling down old buildings and erect- 
ing new ones, at the most exorbitant 
expence, is next noticed, and the 
chapter closes with some remarks. 

Chap. IIL. The Kosaks, or Cos- 
sacks. 

In this chapter we have the origin 
of this people, their republics, and 
difference trom the Russians. By 
the oppression of the Russians they 
were deprived of their independence 
and their ancient constitution—dis- 
persed and transplanted into other 
nations like slaves. ‘They have no 
pay, and subsist by plunder.—Their 
principal weapon is a lance, which 
they carry vertically, but upon meet- 
ing an enemy immediately couch it: 
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they have also an indifferent sabre, 
a brace of pistols, and a carbine, but 
of these they make little use. Their 
manner of fighting is described, as 
also their address and sagacity, and 
mode of plundering. ‘The chapter 
concludes with an account of their 
defeat by the Turks at Ismael, and 
an observation that they are by no 
means formidable to the French. N.B. 
This was written at the time of their 
marching into Germany. 

Chap IV. Expeditions against the 
French into Italy. 

This chapter begins with a descrip- 
tion of the policy of Catharine, and 
her preparations against France, which 
were suspended by the accession of 
Paul to the throne, who refused to 
ratify the treaty concluded with Mr. 
Pitt; and actually countermanded 
the orders which the armies had re- 
ceived to march towards France and 
into Persia. Paul, however, from a 
natural aversion to the French, the 
progress of its armies, the solicita- 
tions of the British court, and the of- 
fers of English gold, soon restored the 
coalition, and equipped an army to 
operate against France. ‘Ihe author 
here gives an account of the Russian 
officers and soldiers ; informs us of the 
complaints made from all quarters, 
on account of the violences of the 
Russian armv, and in a note relates a 
circumstance which shews the dispo- 
position of the officers. ‘ Among 
the great number of extertions com- 
mitted by the Russians. on their 
march, those which the officers took 
the liberty of practising at the post- 
houses of the empire were the more 
conspicuous; asin Germany the post- 
masters are themselves rude and im- 
posing towards foreigners, while in 
Kussia they are, perhaps, too much 
abandoned to the direction of the 
military, who ill treat them, aud 
especially their postillions, who are 
generally slaves. Some Russian offi- 
cers, crossing the Austrian (erritories, 
in order to join their army, eXasper- 
ated at the tardiness with which they 
were driven, beat a post-master and 
killed a postillion. On being arrested 
for this murder, they asked how much 
a postillion cost in Germany ; that they 
would pay for him, in order that nothing 
more might be said of the matter.” p. 164, 
L67. 

An account is here given of the cir- 
cumstances of the Russian army, as it 
respects the pay ofthe oflicersand men. 
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Upon their march into Germany, the 
former received their pay in paper, 
which in Poland lost sixty per cent, and 
in Austria was of no value, * Suppos- 
ing thatit had been regularly counted 
out to them, it would be utterly im- 
possible for them to subsist on it in 
Germany, and especially on a march. 
The allowance of a captain of infan- 
try is not a thousand livres (circa 42l. 
sterling) a year, and the subalterns 
are paid in proportion. As for the 
soldiers, they are, as has been seen, 
fed and clothed, but they receive 
only about twenty-four livres (twenty 
shillings) a year in specie.” p.69. 
“There are in the regiment assq- 
Ciations, independent of those of bat- 
talions and companies, called arte/, 
which form a sort of common stock, 
where every recruit, on arriving at 
his corps, deposits the money that 
he has remaining, and the value of 
the clothes he sells on receiving his 
uniform. ‘lhe few moveables of 9 
comrade dead or killed hkewise fall 
into it. In time of war the produce 
of pillage or booty, which each mem- 
ber brings to it pretty faithfully, still 
Mmereases this stock, which amounts 
sometimes to a no inconsiderable 
sum. It is generally entrusted to old 
corporals, at the choice of the sol- 
diers, and these treasurers, called ar- 
telchthi, have frequently the talent of 
making the most of these funds, and 
increasing them The Russian sol- 
dier, being enlisted for life, having 
no longer any other interest, nor any 
private inheritance to expect, accus- 
toms himself to place all his hope in 
this sort of community, from which he 
frequently derives assistance. Ona 
march, and in all extraordinary wants, 
recourse is had to the arte/, whether 
for purchasing a horse which draws 
the bagyage, or to procure some pro- 
visions when bread runs short, or to 
refresh himself after some great fa- 
tigue, or some scarcity, by a glass of 
brandy or a piece of bread; for in 
the provisions distributed to the Rus- 
sians are included only rye-flour, 
peeled barley, and salt *. With these 
provisions, generally very ill condi- 


* These provisions are distributed to the 
soldier every month in kind. To each is 
given his paiok or bushel of flour, his garnitz 
or measure of barley, and his little allowance 
of salt The captain, who makes this dis- 
tribution to his company, also gains in the 
measure wherewith to teed his horse and his 
dogs. 
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tioned, the soldier himself prepares 
to his fancy, with no small dexterity, 
bread, biscuit, or a sort of mess called 
hascha, which he thinks bimself happy 
in being able to season sometimes 
with hemp-oil, a bit of candle grease, 
or an onion: he does more, with a 
little fermented flour, or the remains 
of his biscuit, he makes besides a 
drink called guass, which he preters 
to plain water, but which would ap- 
pear detestable to whoever was not 
accustomed toit. This is all the food 
of the Russian soldier in the field; it 
does not cost the crown five livres a 
month fora man, and never is any 
thing more added to this less than 
frugal fare.’’ p. 169—171. 

As Suvarrof made a conspicuous 
figure in the late war, we presume 
the following account of that general 
will not be uninteresting to our rea- 
ders ‘“ At the time of Catharine’s 
decease, Suvarrof, at the height of 
favour and fame, was at the head of 
a powerful army, which o¢cupied all 
the south of Poland, and extended 
to the shores of the Euxine. Paul 
had never been partial to this bigot- 
ed, restless, volunteering, enterpris- 
ing general, who was an enthusiastic 
admirer of Catharine, and her gigan- 
tic projects. On his part, Suvarrof, 
a Russian in the full import of the 
terin, and consequently an eneny to 
that minute and pedantic German 
discipline with which his future em- 
peror was so infatuated, had never 
cultivated his good graces. ‘The corps 
which he commanded, so far from 
being remarkable for exact order and 
rigorous precision in the use of their 
arms, were almost always at the ex- 
treme borders of the empire, em- 
ployed in fighting, and distinguished 
themselves ouly by that sort of dis- 
order which characterises the soldier 
in the time of war. Paul, however, 
was afraid of this popular general, 
who was beloved by the troops; but 
he at first kept terms with him, and 
confirmed him in all his commands ; 
he afterwards sent him orders to esta- 
blish the army on another footing, 
and to carry into execution the new 
military regulations. Suvarrof, who 
was attached to the old Russian in- 
stitutions, and even to those of Po- 
temkin, well adapted to the national 
character, with which he was per- 
fectly acquainted ; Suvarrof, per- 
suaded that the troops, which had 
ever been victorious, could not but 
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be on a very good footing, was not 
eager to conform to the orders of the 
emperor, and indulged himself in 
leasantry when he received them. 
lhis was wounding to the quick 
Paul |. who gloried in reforming and 
improving, in his way, his military 
establishment, and discoursed about 
the button of a gaiter, and the queue 
of a soldier, as of things the most 
important to the glory of his arms. 
He immediately sent orders to the 
old general to resign the command, 
and to quit the army without delay, 
‘The Russian soldier, who, like the 
French, is a songster, had already 
turned into a song the bon mots of 
Suvarrof, which contributed not a 
little to throw ridicule on the new 
regulations. 

** We have said above, that Suvarrof 
was a barbarian and a buffoon, but he 
was, perhaps, the fittest general for 
the genius of the Russians; the sol- 
dier loved him, and the officer, though 
he regarded hiin as a burlesque cha- 
racter, fought under his orders with 
confidence. If Paul, in dismissing 
him, had considered only his natural 
cruelty, or his folly, real or aflected, 
perhaps the measure would bave been 
applauded ; but he ng ne to aim 
at punishing the man devoted to his 
mother, ont the thwarter of his mili- 
tary innovations, which were too 
abrupt and too ill directed. When 
old Suvarrof received the order to 
resign his command, he chose to com- 
municate it himself to his army, 
which he drew up in order of battle. 
In front of the line rose a pyramid of 
drumsandcymbals. Dressed asa sim- 
grenadier, but decorated with all 
his orders, with the portrait of the 
empress and that of Joseph Il. Su- 
varrof harangued his companions in 
arms, and bade them a very pathetic 
farewell. He then stripped himself 
of his helmet, his coat, his sash, his 
musket, and all the marks of effec- 
tive service, which he deposited on 
the pyramid, in the form of a tro- 
phy : * Comrades,” says he, ‘ there 
‘will come a time, perhaps, when 
‘ Suvarrof will re-appear among you ; 
‘he will then resume these spoils 
‘which he leaves to you, and which 
‘he always wore in his victories.’ 
The soldiers were moved with indig- 
nation and grief; they murmured and 
lamented. Suvarrof quitted them in 
this manner, leaving the command to 
his ljeutenant general. 
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He retired to a small house, which 
he had at Mosco; but a man so fa- 
mous and so popular, whose dismis- 
sion, after such signal services, caused 
a general sensation in the empire, 
gave umbrage to Paul in that capital 
where he was going to be crowned, 
and he issued an order for Suvarrof 
to be sent away from Mosco. A ma- 
jor of the police entered one day into 
the retreat of the old warrior, and 
presented to him this order, which 
banished him to an obscure village. 
With an air somewhat indifferent, 
Suvarrof asked how much time was 
granted him for settling his atlairs ? 
‘Four hours,’ replied the officer. 
‘Oh, this is being overkind !’ ex- 
claimed the general, ‘ an hour is 
‘ sufficient for Suvarrof.’ He imme- 
diately put his gold and his jewels 
into a casket, and went out. A tra- 
velling coach was waiting for him at 
the door. ‘ Suvarrof going into ex- 
‘ile said he, * has no need of a 
‘coach ; he can repair thither in the 
‘same equipage that he made use 
‘of to repair to the court of Catha- 
‘rine, or to the head of the armies 
‘—Bring me acart!’ His will must 
be obeyed, and the officer was forced 
to perform with the old field-marshal 
a route of 500 versts in a diditha: in 
summer, this carriage is the most in- 
convenient that can be imagined ; 
but Suvarrof was accustomed to it, 
travelling only in this wanner, laid 
on a mattress, and wrapped up in 
his cloak. Having arrived at the 
village appointed, he took up his 
quarters in a wooden hut, under the 
superintendance of the major and 
some subaltern officers of the police. 
No one durst see him or write to 
him; and the veteran, habituated to 
the tumult of camps, and to a life the 
most active and bustling, saw himself 
all at once completely insulated. 
Reading, and the reflections which 
he had time to make during this dis- 
grace, had no small influence on the 
remainder of his life. At last his 
daughter, married to a brother of the 
favourite Zubot, was permitted to 
pay him a visit, which was short, but 
at which count Suvarrof seemed af- 
fected. ‘The emperor, on his return 
to the residence, appeared also to 
relent by degrees, and wrote to him. 
A courier arrived, and delivered his 
dispatch ; on the cover was, in large 
letters,—To FreLD-MARSHAL Su- 
VARRKOPF. £ This letter is not for 
‘me,’ said the old warrior coolly, on 
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reading the direction; ‘ If Suvarrof 
‘ were field-marshal, he would not be 
‘ banished and guarded in a — $ 


‘he would be seen at the head of 
‘ the armies.’ The courier, stupified, 
in vain said and repeated, that he 
had orders to deliver this letter to 
his excellency. However he was 
forced to carry it back sealed to 
the emperor. On receiving it Paul 
manifested no vexation; but Su- 
varrof from that time was guarded 
more strietly. ‘Thus it is that a cele- 
brated man, confident in his fame 
and the public opinion, can some- 
times brave a despot.”” p. 181—188. 

The officers of the Russian army 
were by no means such as satisfied 
the coalesced powers; they had ex- 
pected the command would have 
been given to Suvarrof, aad at last 
Paul complied with the solicitations 
made to him, and that general was 
placed at the head of the Russian 
army. ‘his chapter details the bat- 
tles in which it was engaged in 
Italy. 

Chap. V. Expeditions against the 
French into Helvetia—the vast en- 
terprizes of Russia—her four armies 
—the march of the second—its lea- 
ders, and the private motives of Paul, 
are specified in this chapter. The 
battle of Zurick and deteat of the 
Russians particularly noticed, after 
which ** the army, exhausted by hun- 
ger, fatigue, and a thousand priva- 
tions, contemplated with despair those 
summits covered with snow, which 
it was still necessary to reach. The 
soldiers murmured, stopped, and re- 
fused to go farther. Suvarrof caused 
a grave to be dug in the road, and 
laid himself in it: ‘Cover me with 
‘ earth,’ said he, ‘and here leave your 
‘general: you are xo longer my chil- 
‘ dren; Lam no longer your father; I 
‘ have nothing more to do than die! 
Whereupon his grenadiers hastened 
round him, requesting with loud cries 
that they might scale the summits of 
St. Gothard, and thence dislodge the 
French.” p. 269. 

The particulars of this march are 
detailed. Suvarrof repels Lecourbe, 
recals the Russians to battle, and re- 
treats. Elis singularities are describ- 
ed, as also his chagrin at the repulse 
he met with. Remarks upon his re- 
cal and death. 

The catastrophe in Holland is in- 
troduced, and an anecdote of a young 
Russian officer is inserted in a note, 
well worthy of notice. “In one of 
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the battles that were fought in Hol- 
Jand, an ensign fell wounded, defend- 
ing his coiours, and wrapped himself 
up in their folds. On coming to him- 
self, his first thought was to secure 
thein from the enemy. He tore them, 
and concealed them in his bosom. 
Picked up asa prisoner on the field 
of battle, he carefully preserved this 
emblem of honour entrusted to his 
valour, and carried it back to Russia. 
Paul, getting the better by degrees of 
his passion, and informed of this ac- 
tion, rewarded him, by reinstating in 
his rank this brave officer, who had 
been excluded from the service like 
all the other prisoners. Several had 
the same claims to the gratitude of 
their sovereign, and, on their return, 
expected nothing more than evile, 
or some other punishment. ‘The Rus- 
sian columns, on crossing the Rhine, 
received the account of the death of 
Paul, and the accession of Alexander ; 
their joy was ‘nexpressible ; then only 
was it that the officers rejoiced in 
tire PX PEC tation of seeing shortly their 
country.” fp. 293, 294. 

Frou. the Historical Anecdotes we 
Select the following : 


“ The Rust of Catharine II. 

* One dav Catharine was told that 
her bust, in Parian marble, carefully 
prese, ved in a crystal glass in one of 
the apartments of the Hermitage, 
had just been found painted. Great 
endeavours were made to irritate her 
against this insolence, and to cause 
its authors to be sought after in order 
to punish them severely for this in- 
sult to her imperial majesty. Catha- 
rine Il. without appearing either in- 
censed or surprised, contented her- 
self with saying, * /t is, probably, one 
© of the pages, wvho wanicd to rally me 
Son the habit I have of wearing rouge. 
* The only thing to be done is to wash 
* my bust’, p. 368, 369. 

The empress had harboured and 
adopted a little boy, whom the police 
had found abandoned in the streets : 
she sent lim daily to take lessons at 
the German school. One day the 
child appeared on his return less 
gay than usual. Catharine took him 
on her knees, and asked him the 
cause of his grief. * Ah, mamma,’ 
said he, ‘1 have cried sadly; our 
‘master at the school is dead; his 
* wife and children cry a great deal; 
‘every one is dressed in black, and 
‘they say that this woman and 
‘ her children are extremely unfortu- 


‘nate, because they are very poor, 
‘and have nobody to give them a 
‘bit of dinner.’ ‘The empress imme- 
diately sent an aid-de-camp to the 
director of the school to enquire into 
the matter, and on learning that a 
teacher had just died, leaving his 
wife and children in the greatest 
distress, she sent instantly by the 
little boy three hundred rubles to the 
widow, with an order to the head 
master to have the three orphan 
children brought up at the expence 
of the crown. Here we see the heart 
of Catharine: thus it was that inno- 
cence sometimes brought her the 
complaints of suffering humanity, and 
that she hastened to afford it suc- 
cour.” 

“ Catharine’s chemical Knowledge saves 

the life of some innocent Sailors. 

“ Tt is well known that an artificial 
cold may be produced by the mix- 
ture of snow and salt of nitre ; a heat, 
and even an artificial fire, may like- 
wise be obtained by the mixture of 
spirit of nitre and oil of turpentine ; 
those two substances take fire as soon 
as they are mixed, as well as several 
others, by a chemical process sufhi- 
ciently known. Some years ago a 
fire broke out on board a frigate in 
the harbour of Cronstadt, and had 
like to have burnt the vessel. IJn- 
quiries were made to discover the 
cause of this unfortunate accident 
which was attributed to some ill dis- 
posed person. Several sailors even 
were apprehended on suspicion, and 
endeavours were employed in vain 
to make them confess the crime. 
The empress, being informed of this 
affair, said to the reporter, * But, sir, 
‘it seems to me that | have learnt in 
‘my youth, that the mixture of some 
‘cold substances produces fire spon- 
‘taneously : perhaps this fire has 
* been occasioned by an unlucky ac- 
‘cident, and it would be a sad thing 
‘to have the innocent punished.’ 
She appointed a commission to ex- 
amine the frigate, and seek out the 
causes of the fire. Kraft, the pro- 
fessor of experimental physics and 
chemistry to the young grand dukes, 
was of this commission ; and it was 
discovered that the fire had pro- 
ceeded from a bottle of oil, which had 
been thrown down on a heap of soot 
in the corner of the chimney. ‘This 
was at least what was conjectured, 
and what was reported to the em- 
press, who ordered the parties ac- 
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cused to be set at liberty. She was 
fond of recollecting this adventure, 
and related it one day to the young 
grand dukes, who were speaking to 
her of their lessons in physics, in or- 
der to make them comprehend how 
useful that science might be to them.” 
p. 370—372. 


XCIL. INTERESTING Anecdotes of 
the heroic Conduct of Women during 
the French Revolution. Translated 
from the French of M. pu Broca, 
\2mo. with a Frontispiece. 


as HE following anecdotes are of- 

fered to the English reader 
with pleasure and confidence by the 
translator: the passions they exhibit 
interest equally the rudest savage and 
man in the most depraved state of 
artificial manners. Even the worst 
of men, while their hearts have 
swelled with the storm of the black- 
est passions, have relented on be- 
holding the genuine form of the noble 
passions which are the subject of this 
work, almost incredible instances of 
which will be found in the following 
pages. 

“ The greater part of these anec- 
dotes are new to the world, having 
been rescued from oblivion by the 
generous assiduity of the writer of 
this work ; and such as are well 
known are related with new and au- 
thentic circumstances, that give even 
to these an air of novelty. 

‘The author has classed his facts 
according to the species of moral 
excellence that characterises them ; 
and the translator has thought it best 
to'preserve that order.” 

Maternal Affection —- Conjugal 
Affection -— Filial Affection -— in- 
stances of Attectionin Sisters for their 
Brothers — Sacrifices made by the 
Atfection of Lovers— Hospitality— 
Vortitade of Mind under Mistor- 
tunes—Self-devotion for great Ob- 
jects—Gratitude—Singular Disinte- 
restedness—Courage inspired by the 
hutred of Crimes—Patriotism. 

EXTRACTS. 

ConjJUGAL AFPECTION.—** Mad. 
Lavergne, had been married but a 
very short time to M. Lavergne, Go- 
vernor of Longwy, when that fort 
surrendered to the Prussians. ‘The 
moment Longwy was retaken by the 
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French, the governor was arrested, 
and conducted to one of the prisons 
of Paris: Madame Lavergne followed 
to the capital. She was then scarce- 
lv twenty years of age, and one of 
the loveliest women of France. Her 
husband was upwards of sixty, yet 
his amiable qualities first won her 
esteem, and his tenderness succeeded 
to inspire her with an affection as 
sincere and fervent as that which he 
possessed for her. 

“That dreadful epocha of the 
revolution had already arrived, when 
the scatiold reeked daily with the 
blood of its unfortunate victims; 
and while Lavergne expected every 
hour to be summoned before the 
dreaded tribunal, he feli sick in his 
dungeon. ‘This accident, which at 
any other moment would have filled 
the heart of Madaine Lavergne with 
grief and inquietude, now elevated 
her to hope and consolation. She 
could not believe there existed a tri- 
bunal so barbarous, as to bring a 
man before the judgment-seat, who 
was suffering under a burning fever. 
A perilous disease, she imagined, was 
the present safeguard of her hus- 
band’s lile; and she promised her- 
self, that the fluctuation of events 
would change his destiny, and finish 
in his favour, that which nature had 
so opportunely begun. Vain expec. 
tation! the name of Lavergne had 
been irrevocably inscribed on the 
fatal list of the lith Germinal, of the 
second year of the republic, (June 25th, 
1794) and he must on that day submit 
to his fate. 

‘* Madame Lavergne, informed of 
this decision, had recourse to tears 
and supplications. Persuaded that 
she could soften the hearts of the 
representatives of the people, by a 
faithful picture of Lavergne’s situa- 
tion, she presented herself before 
the committee of general safety : she 
demanded that her husband’s trial 
should be delayed, whom she repre- 
sented as a prey to a dangerous and 
cruel disease, deprived of his strength, 
of his faculties, and of all those pow- 
ers either of body or mind, which 
could enable him to confront his in- 
trepid and arbitrary accusers. 

“«« [magine, oh citizens,’ said the 
agonized wife of Lavergne, ‘such an 
‘unfortunate being as I have de- 
‘scribed, dragged before a tribunat 
‘ about to decide upon his life, while 
¢ reason abandons him, while he can- 
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* not understand the charges brought 


against him, nor has sufficient power 
of utterance to declare his inno- 
cence. His accusers in full posses- 
sion of their moral and physical 
strength, and already inflamed with 
hatred against him, are instigated 
even by his helplessness to more 
than ordinary exertions of malice; 
‘while the accused, subdued by bo- 
dily sutfering, and mental infirmity, 
is appalled or stupified, and barely 
sustains the dregs of his miserable 
existence. Will you, oh citizens of 
France, call a man to trial while in 
the phrenzy of delirium? Will you 
summon him, who perhaps at this 
moment expires upon the bed of 
pain, to hear that irrevocable sen- 
tence, which admits of no medium 
between liberty or the scatfold ? 
and, if you unite humanity with 
justice, can you suffer an old man 
. At these words every eye 
was turned upon Madame Lavergne, 
whose youth and beauty, contrasted 
with the idea of an aged and infirm 
husband, gave rise to very different 
emotions in the breasts of the mem- 
bers of the committee, from those 
with which she had so eloquently 
sought to inspire them. They inter- 
rupted her with coarse jests and in- 
decent fraillery. One of the mem- 
bers assured her with a scornful smile, 
that young and handsome as she was, 
it would not be so difficult as she ap- 
peared to imagine, to find means of 
consolation for the loss of a husband, 
who, in the common course of na- 
ture, had lived already long enough. 
Another of them, equally brutal and 
still more ferocious, added, that the 
fervour with which she had pleaded 
the cause of such an husband, was an 
unnatural excess, and therefore the 
committee could not attend to her pe- 
tition. 

“ Horror, indignation, and despair, 
took possession of the soul of Madame 
Lavergne; she had heard the purest 
and most exalted affection for one of 
the worthiest of men, contemned and 
vilified as a degraded appetite. She 
had been wantonly insulted, while 
demanding justice, by the admini- 
strators of the laws of a nation, and 
she rushed in silence from the pre- 
sence of these inhuman men, to hide 
the bursting agony of her sorrows. 

* One faint ray of hope yet arose 
io cheer the gloom of Madame La- 
vergne’s despondency. Dumas was 
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one of the judges of the tribunal, and 
him she had known previous to the 
Revolution. Her repuguance to seek 
this nan in his pew career, was sub- 
dued by a knowledge of his power, 
and her hopes of his iniluence. She 
threw herself at his feet. bethed them 
with her tears, and conjured him by 
all the claims of mercy and huma- 
nity, to prevail on the tribunal to 
delay the trial of her husband till the 
hour of his recovery. Dumas replied 
coldly, that it did not belong to him 
to grant the favour she solicited, nor 
should he chuse to ake such a re. 
quest of the tribunal: then, in a tone 
somewhat animated by insolence and 
sarcasin, he added, ¢ and is it then s6 
‘great a misfortune, madam, to be 
‘delivered from a troublesome hus- 
“band of sixty, whose death will 
‘leave you at liberty to employ your 
‘ youth and charms more usetully ?’ 

* Such a reiteration of insult, 
roused the unfortunate wife of La- 
vergne to desperation, she shrieked 
with insupportable anguish, and, ris 
ing from her humble posture, she ex- 
tended her arms towards heaven and 
exclaimed—* Just God! will not the 
‘crimes of these atrocious men 
‘awaken thy vengeance! go, mon- 
‘ster,’ she cried to Dumas, ‘1! no 
‘longer want thy aid, [ no longer 
‘need to supplicate thy pity: away 
‘to the tribunal, there will | also 
* appear: then shall it be known whe- 
‘ther J deserve the outrages which 
‘thou and thy base associates have 
‘heaped upon me.’ 

“ From the presence of the odious 
Dumas, and with a fixed determina- 
tion to quit a life that was new be- 
come hateful to her, Madame La- 
vergne repaired to the hall of the 
tribunal, and mixing with the crowd, 
waited in silence for the hour of 
trial. ‘The barbarous proceedings of 
the day commence—M. Lavergne is 
called for—The jailors support him 
thither on a mattrass; a few ques- 
tions are proposed to him, to which 
he answers in a feeble and dying 
voice, and sentence of death is pros 
nounced upon him. ¢ 

“ Scarcely had the sentence passed 
the lips of the judge, when Madame 
Lavergne cried with a loud voice, 
Vive de Ra! Vhe persons nearest the 
place whereon she stood, es 
surrounded, and endeavoured to 
silence her, but the more the asto- 
nishment and alarm of the multitude 
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augmented, the more loud and vehe- 
ment became her cries of Vive le 
Roi! The guard was called, and di- 
rected to lead her away. She was 
followed by a numerous crowd, mute 
with consternation or pity; but the 
passages:and stair-cases still resound- 
ed every instant with Vive le Roi! 
till she was conducted into one of the 
rooms belonging to the court of jus- 
tice, nto which the public accuser 
came to interrogate her on the mo- 
tives of her extraordinary conduct. 

“¢] am not actuated,’ she an- 
swered, ‘by any sudden impulse of 
‘ despair or revenge, for the condem- 
‘nation of M. Lavergne, but from the 
‘love of royalty, which is rooted in 
‘my heart. I adore the system that 
‘you have destroyed. I do not ex- 
‘ pect any mercy from you, for I am 
‘ yourenemy; | abhor vour republic, 
‘and will persist in the confession I 
* have publicly made, as Jong as I live.’ 

“ Such a declaration was without 
reply: the name of Madame La- 
vergne was instantly added to the 
list of suspected persons: a few mi- 
nutes afterward she was brought be- 
fore the tribunal, where she again 
uttered her own accusation, and was 
condemned to die. From that in- 
stant the agitation of her spirits sub- 
sided, serenity took possession of her 
mind, and her beautiful countenance 
announced only the peace and satis- 
faction of her soul. 

“On the day of execution, Ma- 
dame Lavergne first ascended the 
cart, and desired to be so placed that 
she might behold her husband. The 
unfortunate M. Lavergne had fallen 
into a swoon, and was in that condi- 
tion extended upon straw in the 
cart, at the feet of his wife, without 
any signs of life. On the way to the 
place of execution, the motion of the 
cart had loosened the bosom of La- 
vergne’s shirt, and exposed his breast 
to the scorching rays of the sun, till 
his wife entreated the executioner to 
take a pin from her handkerchief and 
fasten his shirt. Shortly afterwards 
Madame Lavergne, whose attention 
never wandered from her husband 
for a single instant, perceived that 
his senses returned, and called him 
by his name: at the sound of that 
voice, whose melody had so long 
been withheld from him, Lavergne 
raised his eyes, and fixed them on 
her with a look at once expressive of 
terror and affection. * Do not be 
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“alarmed,” she said, ‘it is your faith- 
‘ ful wife who called you; you know 
*I could not live without you, and 
‘ we are going to die together.’ La- 
vergne burst into tears of gratitude, 
sobs and tears relieved the oppres- 
sion of his heart, and he became able 
once more to express his love and 
admiration of his virtuous wife. - The 
scaffold, which was intended to sepa- 
rate, united them forever.’ p. 19—28. 

FIintaAL AFFECTION. —* During 
the war of La Vandee the Due de 
la Rochefoucault, condemned to die, 
as was also his daughter, found in the 
resources of that affectionate girl the 
means. of concealing himself till a 
period arrived more favourable to 
that justice which he successfully 
claimed. His daughter’s first care 
was to place him under the roof and 
protection of an artisan, who had for- 
merly been a domestic in the duke’s 
service, after which she procured an 
asylum for herself. They were thus 
both secure from the immediate power 
of their persecutors; but as the duke’s 
property was confiscated, and as 
compasion is apt to grow weary of its 
good offices, the means of their bare 
subsistence were soon worn out. 
While the daughter was suffering un- 
der the extreme of poverty, she learnt 
that her father’s health was declining 
for want of due nourishment. She 
now saw no way but to devote her 
life to save her father’s, and she in- 
stantly made the resolve. 

“* A general of the republic at that 
very time was passing through the 
city in which was her place of con- 
cealment, and to him she wrote the 
following letter: 


‘CITIZEN GENERAL, 

« ¢ Wherever the voice of nature is 
‘heard, a daughter may be allowed 
‘to claim the compassion of men in 
* behalf of her father. Condemned 
‘to death at the same time with him 
‘ who gave me being, I have success- 
‘fully preserved him from the sword 
‘of the executioner, and have pre- 
‘served myself to watch over his 
‘safety. But in saving his life, I 
‘have not been able to furnish all 
‘that is necessary to support him. 
* My unhappy father, whose entire 
‘ property is confiscated, suffers at 
‘this moment the want: almost of 
‘every thing. Without clothes, with- 
‘out bread, without friend to save 
‘him from perishing of want, he has 
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‘ not even the resource of the beggar, 
‘which still furnishes a little hope, 
‘ that of being able to appeal to the 
* compassionate, and to present his 
‘ white hairs to those that might be 
‘ moved to give him aid: my father, 
‘if he is not speedily succoured, will 
‘ die in his place of concealment, and 
‘thus, after snatching him from a 
‘ violent death, 1 shall have to sus- 
* tain the mournful reflection of hav- 
‘ing betrayed him to one more lin- 
‘ gering and painful—that of dying of 
£ cold and bunger. 

“ «Be the judge, citizen general, 
¢ of the extent of my misfortune, and 
* own that it is worthy of pity. One 
* resource only is left to me. It is to 
“cast myself upon your generosity. 
* | offer you my head, I undertake to 
§ go, oie go willingly, to the scaf- 
‘fold, but give immediate succour 
‘to my dying father. Below I give 
*you the name of my place of con- 
“cealment, there | will expect death 
‘ with pleasure, if] may promise my- 
‘self that you will be touched with 
‘my prayers, and will relieve my old 
* and destitute parent.’ 

“The soldier had no sooner read 
this letter than he hastened to the 
asylum of Madame de Rochefoucault, 
and not only relieved her father, but 
secretly protected both, and after the 
9th Thermidor, procured the restora- 
tion of M. de Rochefoucau!t’s pro- 
perty by a revision of their sen- 
tence.” p. 85—88. 

AFFECTION OF SISTERS TO BRO- 
THERS.—* It was the practice at 
Nantes and other places, to put a 
number of condemned persons on 
board a vessel, and sink them in the 
river. During these terrible drown- 
ings, a young girl, whose brother 
had been arrested, repaired to the 
house of Carrier to implore his pro- 
tection in behalf of her brother. 
‘What age is he?’ asked Carrier. 
‘ Thirty-six years.’—‘ So much the 
‘worse; he must die, and three 
‘fourths of the persons in the same 
‘prison with him,’ 

“« At this horrible answer the poor 
irl knelt before the proconsul, and 
eclaimed emphatically against the 

barbarity of his conduct. Carrier 
ordered her to leave the house, and 
even brutally struck her with the 
scabbard of his sabre. Scarcely, 
however, had she left his apartment 
when he called her back to inform 
her, that if she would yield to his 
desires he would spare the lite of her 


brother. His proposition filled her 
with disdain, and restored her to 
courage ; she replied, that ‘she had 
* demanded justice, and justice was 
‘not to be bought with infamy.’: 

*« She retired, and learning that her 
brother was on the point of bein 
conducted to one of those dreadfu 
boats at Paimbeuf, she ran again to 
the Proconsul, hopeless now of his 
life, and entreating only that. she 
might be allowed to give something 
to her brother that might support 
him on the way. 

‘** Begone,’ replied Carrier, ¢ he 
‘has no need of any support.’ 

“The brother of this unfortunate 
girl went to Paimbeuf, but before he 
iad perished his sister was no more.” 
p. 105—107. 

FortitupE.—* During the disas- 
trous reign of the assignats, a family 
formerly opulent, consisting of a fa- 
ther. mother, and five children, pined 
in want in a small cottage at the ex- 
tremity of a town. The father, whose 
temper was violent, supported his 
misfortune with an impatience diffi- 
cult to express. He frequently con- 
sidered whetieat he should not put an 
end to his life. His wife, observing 
the agitation of his mind, and know- 
ing him capable’ of a rash act, medi- 
tated on the means of withdrawing 
him from his project. But the diffi- 
culty was to find motives sufficiently 
strong. His aifection for herself and 
his children, was rather calculated to 
push him to extremity; for it was 
evident, he never thought on them 
without anguish bordering on despair. 
To propose to him to have recourse 
to the charity of his neighbours, she 
knew, would wound his pride, which 
was excessive. Besides, she was nat 
certain of the success of that expe- 
dient; and she knew, that a refusal 
would be a thousand times more cruel 
than any species of tortures Even 
the resource of consolation was not 
left her, for her husband would not 
listen to any topic that might afford 
hope, but impatiently pressed her to 
die with him, and to persuade their 
children to the same resolution. Sur- 
rounded by so many subjects of dis- 
couragement, the wife never aban- 
doned herself to despair. One idea 
arose in her mind, which she exprest 
to her husband with so much ten- 
derness and courage, that it almost 
instantly restored his mind to tran- 
guillity. 

** ¢ AJl is not lost,’ she said, ‘ Ihave 
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‘health, and our five children also. 
* Let us leaye this town, and retire to 
* some place where we are not known, 
‘and I and my children will labour 
*to support their father.’ She add- 
ed, that if their labour was insuffi- 
cient; she-would privately beg alms 
for his supports The husband rumi- 
nated awhile-over this proposition, 
and took this-resolution with a con- 
stancy worthy of the honourable life 
he-has since led: 

“© © No,’ he said, ‘I will not reduce 
‘vou"to the disgrace of beggary for 
‘me; but since you are capable of 
*suchoattachment to me, [ know 
*:what-remains to render me worthy 
‘ of ity 

“ He then lost no time in collect- 
ing together the remnants of his pro- 
perty, which produced a hundred 
— and quitted the town with 
this family, taking the road to a dis- 
tant department; and in the first 
te: where he thought he was not 

nown, be changed his dress for the 
coarse dress of a peasant, making his 
whole family do the same; and con- 
tinuing his route, arrived at a town 
which he thoyght fit for his purpose: 
in the neighbourhood of which he 
hired a cabin, with a field, and a 
small vineyard. He then bought 
some wool and flax to employ the 
tirls, and tools to cultivate the land 
or himself and the boys, the use of 
—_— he .hired a peasant to teach 
im. 

* A few weeks sufficed to conquer 
all difficulties. The example of the 
father and mother excited emulation 
among the children; and acquiring a 
competence from its labour and coa- 
stancy, originating in the courage of 
the virtuous mother, this family lived 
pertect patterns of peace aad domes- 
tic union.” p. 177 —180. 

Gratitupe.—* During the un- 
happy days of September, 1792,a wo- 
man conceived the project of render- 
ing funeral honours, from motives of 
gratitude, to her confessor, whom she 
understood to be massacred at the 
prison Des Carmes. As she intently 
dwelt upon this idea, she heard an 
extraordinary cry in the street, by 
which she was drawn to the window : 
she saw a cart passing filled with dead 
bodies, and among them recognised 
the person of her confessor! A sur: 
geon, one of her neighbours, hap- 
pened to be with her; pointing out 
the body, she entreated him to go and 
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purchase it of the driver. Yielding 
to her entreaties, the surgeon went to 
the driyer, and telling him his pro- 
fession, said he ‘wished ‘to purchase 
one of the bodies for dissection. The 
driver asked him twenty Crowns, per- 
mitting him to‘take his-choice: He 
aid down the repay and took 'the 
ody pointed out to him, which he 
csmed to be conveyed into the house 
of his friend: but what was the sur- 
geon’s Lag no when he saw the 
priest on his feet! Clothes being 
procured for him, and being in the 
presence of his benefactress, he said, 
* When [ saw my brethren massacred 
‘at Des Carmes, | imagined it possible 
‘to save my life by throwing myself 
‘among the dead bodies as one of 
‘them. | was stripped, and thrown 
‘into the cart in which you saw me. 
‘1 did not receive a single wound; 
‘the blood with which you saw me 
‘ covered was that of the carcases with 
‘ which I was confounded. Receive, 
‘my benefactress, the most grateful 
‘thanks! It is probable, that, thrown 
‘into a quarry with the bodies of my 
‘unfortunate companions, I should 
‘have perished there!” All three 
then fell on their knees, and returned 
thanks to Heaven for this singular 
deliverance.” p. 208,209. 
We cannot close this article with- 
out observing that though we believe 
these narratives, horrid as they are, 
to be founded in truth, we hope, for 
the honour of human nature, that 
they are exaggerated by rhetorical co- 
louring: we add, that they have not all 
a favourable moral tendency, some of 
them countenancing suicide, a crime 
which we must uniformly reprobate. 











XCIII. Sertous ReFLrecrions on 
Paper Money in generai, paritcular{y 
on the alarming Inundatiun of forged 
Bank Notes. With Hints for reme- 
dying an Evil threatening Destruc- 
tion to the internal Trade of the 
Kingdom. In which are included 
Ob:ervations on Mr. Thornton's En- 
quiry concerning the Paper Credit of 
Great Britain. 


HE. object of this pamphlet is 
Bt sufficiently explained in the ti- 
tle. The first part of it contains 4 
sketch of the history of our own and 
foreign banks, with observations on 
the principles on which they were 
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founded. Some remarks are then 
made onthe South Sea scheme, on 
bank paper, and on the facility of 
forgeries. A few hasty remarks are 
thrown in on Mr. Thornton’s publi- 
cation, noticed in our last, and the 
author promises to take up the sub- 
ject more at large. In the mean 
time we give the following extract as 
@ specimen of the author’s manner. 

* Just as this opuscule was com- 
mitting to the press, the above publi- 
cation made itsappearance. Whether 
the author will be able to regain all, 
or any part of the public confidence 
to the Bank, and especially of that 
confidence which foreigners had in 
it, by his reasoning, it is difficult to 
say. At all events his statement shews 
the establishment to have fallen, by 
whatever means, into a maze of dif- 
ficulties, from which his great saga- 
city cannot point the way out. As 
the late minister said, when pressed 
on the subject of our embarrassments 
by the protraction of hostilities, ‘Go 
‘on with the war; Go on with the 
* war;’ so says Mr. T. of those of 
the Bank, ‘Continue your confidence; 
‘Continue your confidence.’ He 
shews in his way of reasoning, that 
‘ however ample the Bank’s general 
‘fund may have been, it may never- 
* theless be reduced to its last guinea, 
“and brought under the necessity of 
‘making a suspension of its pay- 
‘ments.’ (See page 126.) In a note 
at the foot of page 64, after a few re- 
marks in the way of comparison be- 
tween the Bank of Amsterdam, with 
that of England, he wishes it to be 
believed that the less money a Bank 
contains, the safer it is, and the more 
deserving of support. ‘If,’ says he, 
‘the property of a public Bank is 
‘kept in money, a rapacious enemy 
*may seize that money. If lent to 
‘the merchants, the enemy, by their 
* requisitions, may draw it from the 
‘merchants; and by thus tncapaci- 
$tating the merchants to pay their 
‘debts to the Bank, may cause the 
‘failure of the Bank.’ ‘This is sup- 

osing the country to be every day 
In danger of invasion; nay more, to 
be actually in the possession of an 
enemy. ut let us sce how the great 
Mr. Burke, in his * Reflections,’ treats 
the idea of attaching credit to Bank 
paper, which has not its correspond- 
ent value in gold and silver to sup- 
portit. ‘At present the state of their 
‘ treasury, (J’rance) sinks every day 


‘more and more in cash, and swells 
‘more and more in fictitious repre- 
‘sentation. When so little within or 
‘without is now found but paper, 
‘ the representative, not of opulence, but 
* want, the creature, not of credit, but 

‘ power, they imagine that our flou- 
‘ rishing state in kngland is owing to 
‘the Bank paper, and not the Bank 
‘ paper to the flourishing condition of 
‘ our commerce, to the solidity of our 
‘credit, and to the total exclusion of 
‘all idea of power from any part of 
‘the transaction. They forget that 
* in England, not one shilling of paper 
‘ money of any description is received 
* but of choice; that the whole has 
* had its origin in cash actually depo- 
‘ sited; and that it is convertible, at 
‘ pleasure, in an instant, and without 
‘the smallest Joss, into cash again. 
‘ Our paper is of value in commerce, 
* because in law it is of none. It is 
f uns on Change, because in 
‘ Westminster Elall it is not.’ 

** But let us see how neatly Mr. T, 
varnishes over the unfortunate stain 
attached to the discontinuance of 
cash payments at the Bank, for their 
notes. ‘ If every bill and engage- 
‘ ment is a contract to pay money, the 
‘two parties to the contract may be 
‘ understood as agreeing, for the sake 
‘of a common and almost universal 
‘ interest, to relax as to the literal in- 
‘ terpretation of it, and as consenting 
* that money should mean money's worth, 
‘ and not the pieces of metal: andthe 
‘ parliament may be considered as in- 
‘ terposing, in ordet to execute this 
‘common wish of the public” But 
what does Mr, T. cali money’s worth? 
Is it land to produce the necessaries 
of life? No: Is it cloth to cover us 
from the cold? No: It is one note 
for another; a new one for an old 
one; and which, if of ten pounds 
amount, may be changed the next 
day, in the way of business, for two 
forged ones of five, or five forged 
ones of two, (for every body cannot 
run to the Bank on such occasions) 
then where is Mr. Thornton’s money's 
worth?” £. 50—52. 








XCIV. Tue Lire or Toussaint 
LouvertTureE, Chief of the French 
Rebels in St. Domingo. To which 
are added, interesting Notes respecting 
several Persons who have acted dis 
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_ tinguished parts in St. Domingo. By 
M. Du Broca. Translated from 
the French, \2mo. with a Portrait by 
Holl. 


F the memoir be authentic, the 

hero of it must be a compound of 
hypocrisy and villany almost beyond 
example ; whose ambition raised him 
to the pinnacle of authority, at the 
expence of every sacred and social 
obligation, and whose fall therefore 
Jeaves no room for pity. 

Toussaint ,was born in 1743, about 
a league distant from the city of Cape 
Francois, in the north of St. Domin- 
go. By birth a slave, his early life 
was spent in tending flocks. By his 
own genius and industry he learned 
to read and write, and was promoted 
to be his master’s coachman. In the 
massacres of August, 1791, he took 
no part, but remained faithful to his 
owner till the insurrection grew more 
formidable, and he thought he could 
desert with safety. He then fled to 
the camp of Biassou, and was ap- 

ointed his secretary : soon, however, 

e obtained military rank, and one 
of the first consequences was the trea- 
cherous destruction of his new master; 
and the following events of his life 
are described as a series only of 
crimes: but as the memoir itself is 
very short, we shall confine our ex- 
tracts to a single fact. 

“ Among the numerous anecdotes 
which prove the perfidious policy of 
Toussaint, I shall give the follow- 
ing; which, although connected with 
a just cause, does not the less exhibit 
his profound hypocrisy. At the time 
of the affair of the 30th of Ventose, 
of which | have spoken in the course 
of this work, and which threatened 
to be fatal to General Laveaux ; 
fortunately for him, Toussaint hav- 
ing resolved to sustain his interests, 
invited to his house the several of- 
ficers who commanded at Gros 
Morne, Plaisance, Verettes, and 
other places, all Mulatto chiefs, and 
informed them in pretended con- 
fidence of the conspiracy against 
General Laveaux. He added, that 
he was prepared to march against 
him, and to bring him to trial for a 
design to reduce the Blacks to sla- 
very, and deliver the colony to the 
English. The mulatto chiefs, who 


were connected with the conspiracy, 
and silently waited the event of the 
50th of Ventose to declare themselves 
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openly, were enraptured with the 
disposition Toussaint displayed ‘to 
them. They congratulated him on 
the part he was about to take, and 
endeavoured to excuse themselves for 
not having sooner opened their en- 
terprize to him. At that moment 
‘Toussaint, rising hastily from his seat, 
cried out * Guards, seize these re- 
*bels!’ Soldiers, who were concéal- 
ed in the adjoining apartment, rushed 
in, and arrested the mulatto officers, 
who were thrown into prison at Morne 
Blanc and Petite Riviere. Negro of- 
ficers of the army of Toussaint were 
appointed to their several commands.” 
p. 74, 75. 

As a contrast to the character of 
Toussaint we give the amiable por- 
trait of a negro magistrate. 

“Cesar lTelemaque, who is now 
nearly sixty years of age, is a na- 
tive of Saint Pierre in the island 
of Martinique. He married a French 
woman at Paris about thirty-six 
years since, who is still living. He 
resided nearly forty-nine years in 
Paris, in the Rue du Sentier. His 
gentle manners, and the known be- 
nignity of his temper, induced his 
section, in the third year of the re- 
public, to appoint him commissary 
of charitable benefactions. ‘The zeal 
and patience with which he discharg- 
ed the offices of that situation during 
that year, too famous in the revolu- 
tion, will for ever render him dear 
to all his fellow citizens. The un- 
fortunate were never received by him 
in that rude manner which converts 
a benefit into an injury; and, when 
the public means failed, he supplied 
them, as far as he could, from his 
own ee 

“In the fourth year of the repub- 
lic he departed for St. Domingo with 
Santonax ; and on his arrival at 
that island was appointed treasurer 
at Port de Paix. But the situa- 
tion which was most adapted to his 
humane heart was that which his 
friend Etienne Mentor obtained for 
him at the Cape, in pointing him 
out to the people as a man peculiarly 
fitted to exercise the paternal func- 
tions of a justice of peace. 

‘* In this situation he merited and 
obtained the esteem and confidence 
of all good men. His name inspired 
respect: the negroes gloried in hav- 
ing him for a countryman, and the 
Europeans ‘or a magistrate. With 
this character it is easy to judge what 
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was his conrage, his solicitude, and 
his danger, during that horrible night 
when the town of Cape Francais was 
delivered to fire and sword by the 
execrable agents of Toussaint! 

‘¢ Worthy and amiable citizen ! re- 
ceive in this place the homage due 
from every feeling heart! Your vir- 
tues offer a recompence to humanity 
for the crimes of your nation: and 
history, in conveying to after times 
the bloody deeds of yout countrymen 
in St. Domingo, will console the 
mind of the reader with thy great and 
noble actions!’’ p. 75, 76. 








XCV. Muttum 1 Parvo. Fa- 
shionable Tours from London to the 
pledsant Parts of Lancashire, York- 
shire, Westmoreland, Cumberland, &c. 
&c. and the northern Coast of Wales, 
as far as Holyhead. The whole em- 
bellished with from 3 to 400 engraved 
Sketches, taken on the Spot, and highly 
coloured, of the Towns, Villages, 
Mountains, Rivers, Lakes, Public 
Edifices, and Private Buildings, as 
they appear to the Traveller on the 
principal Roads, with a new Letter- 
press Description of each, and the 
Picturesque Scenery contiguous. 8v0. 


T is difficult to convey a fuller idea 
of this work than is given in the 

above title page, without the assist- 
ance of the plates, each of which 
contains a dozen or more sketches of 
towns, villages, or country seats ; but 
as a specimen of the information to 
be derived from the letter-press, 
which is very neat, but in a very 
small type, we give an extract from 
the outset of the tour to Holyhead, 
by the great north road, through Is- 
lington, &c. 

“Islington, the first village we 
reach on this road, is situated upon 
the most elevated spot of land at this 
short distance from the metropolis ; 
it was a town of the Saxons, and was 
called, at the conquest, lsendon or 
Isledon ; it is exceedingly populous 
and extensive, and includes Upper 
and Lower Holloway, three sides of 
Newington Green, part of Kingsland, 
&c. &c. It hath a chalybeate water, 
which gained repute from being used 
by the late Princess Amelia; hatha 
licensed theatre, known by the name 
of Sadler’s Wells, much frequented, 
where is exhibited that species of en- 
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tertainment called burlettas and’pan- 
tomines, with tumbling, dancing, &¢. 
&c.; here also is a cut or canal prior 
in point of age, and superior in point 
of utility, to all the projects of the 
Same sort that have been used in this 
country, as it conducts from Ware‘in 
Hertfordshire, to a great part of Lon- 
don, a constant and copious supply 
of the purest waters. The church at 
Islington was erected in the place of 
an old gothic structure that stood in 
1503; and here was an ancient relis 

ious seminary, that was converted 
into a royal palace, used in the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth, now called Ca+ 
nonbury House, one of the towers of 
this still remains, as may be seen in 
the annexed plan*. The reputed 
salubrity of the air here is said for- 
merly to have attracted many city 
tradesmen and others, who had a 
remery for country retirements; 

ut the late wonderful encroachments 
of the town seem to have forced most 
of their description to more distant 
stations. Islington was at one time 
Addison’s summer residence; Gold- 
smith also had lodgings here, as well 
as Ephraim Chambers, the author of 
the Encyclopedia, of which Dr. Rees 
is now giving a new edition to the 
public Tess likewise the famous Da- 
niel Defoe died in the year 1731; 
He was the author of Robinson Cru- 
soe, and other popular publications. 
Near the way from hence, at what is 
called Jack Straw’s castle, was a Ro- 
man Camp. 

* Highbury Terrace, Highbury 
Place, and Paradise Row, are fashion. 
able ranges of dwellings, viewed from 
this road in the way to Highgate; 
and in the same passage are trans 
ient prospects of the splendid village 
of Hampstead, with the rich premises 
of Lord Mansfield and Lord South- 
ampton, covering some small hills 
that lie together on the left. The 
principal dwellings that face the tra- 
veller in his partial view of Highgate, 
are those of the family of Walker, 
the Crutchfield’s, Mendam’s, Crome 


“* This sketch was made near Highbury 
Grove; the author considering that the best 
station for comprehending it, with the view 
of the church and the village; and that-he 
thus rendered the best interest to the engray- 
ing of the plan,, The same. discretion , will 
be used through all that part of his work. The 
same direction will be continued to all other 
engravings of it; and under each title their 
distances from London are to be found, 
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bie’s, and Slade’s. There is a:stone, 
in the form of a mile stone, near the 
beginning of the ascent to the last- 
named village, that is marked Witting- 
ton’s stone. It distinguishes the spot 
where, agreeably to ancient legend, 
the poor dejected Wittington wae 
resting, when the Bow-bells _were 
heard prophetically speaking his fu- 
ture honour. Right of the road at 
entering Highgate are seats of the 
Cope’s and Debaloo’s, and near the 
road which leads from that village to 
Hampstead are Lord Southampton’s 
and Lord Mansfield’s. 

« Highgate is so called from its lofty 
situation, and a gate * erected here 
upwards of four hundred years since, 
to receive certain tolls for the Bishop 
of London, upon the great road bein 
turned from its old track throu i" 
dirty lanes by Hornsey, Colney Hatch, 
and Friar’s Barnet to Whetstone, 
through that bishop’s private park. 
Here is a chapel of ease to Hornsey 
and Pancras. Where this stands was 
formerly an. hermitage ; near which 
the chief Baron Cholmondeley en- 
dowed a school. Besides the genteel 
dwellings I noticed in my way hither, 
there are others of the Atherstone’s, 
Ishawood’s, Tippet’s, Ranum’s, Wag- 
staff’s, Longman’s, &c. &c. London 
and its suburbs, with the Kentish and 
Surry hills, form a picture to some of 
the views from hence that is strikingly 
interesting ; there are other extensive 
prospects over Epping Forest, Black- 
neath, and the populous borders of 
the river Thames from Greenwich to 
Gravesend: in the nearer views are 
the villages of Edmonton, Tottenham, 
Hornsey, and Muswell Hill ; a bean- 
tiful villa of the Porker’s is in the last 
named} and near Hornsey is the 
Grey’s. The ridiculous ceremony of 
swearing the artless country travel- 
Jers on their way to London, through 
this place, can only be attributed to 
the sordid usage of its former inn- 
keepers: a pair of large horns are 
forced upon their heads; when the 
are taught to repeat a kind of mork 
oath: * that they must never eat 
‘ brown bread if they can get white, 
‘unless they like the brown best;’ 


* This piece of antiquity hath been taken 
down about twenty years; but, by a favour 
of ‘Mr. Pricket, of this place, the author hath 


been enabled to introduce the likeness of it 


in the annexed plan, 
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with other such absurdities, for which 
they are taxed a treat of liquor to the 
company present.” 








XCVI. Remarks on the Doctrines of 
Justification by Faith: in a Letter to 
the Reverend Fohn Overton, A. B. 
Author of a Work, entitled, The True 
Churchmen ascertained. by EpDwaxp 
Pearson, B.D. Rector of Remp- 
stone, Nottinghamshire. 


T is not in general within our plan 

to give extracts from pamphlets, 
except such as are of peculiar in- 
terest. Having, however, in our last 
ae extracts from Mr. Overton’s 

orks, impartiality requires that 
we should pay equal attention to 
his antagonists, among whom we 
consider Mr. Pearson. as one of the 
most respectable, and we shall select 
the concluding pages as _ contain- 
ing a kind of abstract and analysis 
of the whole. 


«« What I have said on this subject 
will, perhaps, be more clearly under- 
stood, when it is reduced to the fol- 
lowing definition and propositions ; 
which, if | mistake not, are agreeable 
both to the sense of Scripture and 
the doctrine of our Church. 


© DEFINITION. 


“ Justification is the being account- 
ed righteous before God. 


‘© PROPOSITIONS. 


“ 1, The consequence of our being 
justified at any time during the pre- 
sent life is, that we are admitted into 
a state of salvation. This, by some 
divines, is called our frs# justifica- 
tion. 

«2. The consequence of our being 
justified at the last day will be, that 
we Shall be saved, or made partakers 
of salvation. This, by some divines, 
is called our /ast or final justifica- 
tion. 

“3. The sole meritorious cause of 
our being justified at any time, and 
of our being finally saved, is Yesus 
Christ, 

“4. The conditions of our being at 
first justified, or of being admitted into 
a state of salvation, are repentance and 
aith. 

5, The conditions of our continuing 
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in a state of salvation, and of being 
finally saved, are faith and good 
works. 

6 6, The conditions of being restored 
to a state of salvation, after having 
fallen away from it, are the same as 
those, on which we are at first ad- 
mitted into it, namely, repentance and 
faith. 

“7, The mean or instrument, by 
which we are at first admitted into a 
state of salvation, is the sacrament of 
baptism. 

“8, The means or instruments, by 
which we are continued in a state of 
salvation, are prayer, the hearing or 
reading of the Scriptures, and the par- 
ticipation of the sacrament of the 
Lord’s supper; including the assist- 
ance of the grace, which is promised 
to the use of them. 

«“ [ have no intention of entering 
into a minute esamination of your 
work, nor of defending the particular 
writers, whom you have attacked, or 
whose attacks you have attempted to 
repel, I leave them to answer for 
themselves. Whatever may be your 
success in establishing your opinions 
by the publication of your book, your 
eiforts to establish them must ever 
reflect great credit on your prety and 
diligence. \n general also, t am not 
disposed to deny you the praise of 
candour. With respect to the last, 
however, and for the sake of those 
of your readers, who are likely to be 
influenced by the authority of the 
writers, whom you quote, | think it 
necessary to observe, that your re- 
presentation” of their sentiments is 
not always to be implicitly received. 
You have not, I think, so carefully 
guarded against the ‘ s/quity of quo- 
© tation,’ as you seem to have intend- 
ed. I shall be content with giving 
an instance or two of this. In page 
131, you say, ‘* Professor Hey sug- 
“gests a doubt, whether the disorderly 
‘ propensities of man were owing to 
‘ Adam’s transgression.’ This, which, 
I believe, is your first quotation from 
Dr. Hey’s work, gives the idea, that 
Dr. Hey himself entertains such a 
doubt. But Dr. Hey only says, ‘1 
«should rather think, that the inten- 
‘tion of the compilers was, to leave 
‘men a liberty of assenting, who 
“should doust, whether the disor- 
‘ derly propensities of man were ow- 
* ing to Adam’s transgression.’ Norr. 
Lect, vol. iii. p. 152. Again, in p.260, 


with a reference to the Norrisian 
Lectures, you say, * We dare not 
‘ suggest our doubts, whether a// men 
‘may not be happy ultimately.’ 
Hence also it might be concluded, 
that Dr. Hey entertains these doubts. 
Whether he does or uot, [ do not 
pretend ‘to say. I contend, however, 
that this does not appear from his 
words, but rather that the contrary 
appears. His words are, ¢ It is owing 
‘to the moderation of our church, 
‘ that we are not called upon to sub- 
‘ scribe to the eternity of hell-tor. 
‘ments: nay, we are not required 
‘even to condemn those, who pre- 
‘sume to affirm, that all men will be 
‘finally saved, though that was re- 
‘quired in the last article of Ed- 
‘ ward VI. and I think reasonably’. 
Norr. Leet. vol. ii. p. 390. 

** You will, 1 hope, pardon the li- 
berty, which I have taken, in writing 
these few remarks. It is with un- 
willingness, that I give pain to any 
man, however different his opinions 
may be from mine. You and J, sir, 
do not, foto cela, differ; nor do we, as 
I flatter myself, differ in any points, 
which are essential to Christian love 
and union. What I have written 
may occasion you to view your work, 
respectable as it still is, and ever 
must be, with somewhat less compla- 
cency than you did when it went to 
the press; but, if you love srwiA as 
well as | do, of which I have no rea- 
son to doubt, you will thank me for 
endeavouring to bring you to a better 
acquaintance with her, though it 
should be at the expence of some 
diminution of your literary hopes.” 
p- 33—38, 








XCVII. A Repty to such Parts of 
the Rev. J. Overion’s Apology as 
concern the Publications of T. Lud- 
lam, A.M. 

S this pamphlet is chiefly per- 

sonal, recriminative, and de- 
clamatory, we cannot well give an 
analysis, or an abstract ; but we shall 
select the following passages as spe- 
cimens of Mr, Ludlam’s peculiar 
style. 

“ Nobody who knows what clear- 
ness of head is will accuse Mr. O. of 
affecting it. At p. 189, 190, he is 
very angry with Mr. L. for desiring 
to be informed what he is to under- 
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stand by the communion of one in- 
telligent being with another intelli- 
gent being; and Mr. O. explains it 
trom Cyprian by germanissimam soci- 
etatem. At p. 196, he uses many me- 
taphorical expressions to illustrate this 
matter. The misfortune is, metapho- 
rical expressions have zo literal mean- 
ing, and therefore afford us mo distinct 
knowledge. Mr. O. indeed kindly 
puts the word union in CAPITALS, 
and if this mended the matter we 
should be much obliged to him; but 
I do not find the word more intelligi- 
ble in upper case than it is in dower case 
letter. Mr. O. talks too of the incor- 
poration of believers with Christ from 
the homilies, and the union or mutu- 
gl participation, which is between 
Christ and his church from the judi- 
cious Hooker, which that great writer 
says, is by way of special saterest, pro- 
perty, inherent copulation, original deri- 
vation, and mystical association. Now 
if these words have any literal mean- 
ing | wish Mr. O. would acquaint us 
with it, but if it is all metaphor, allu- 
sion, allegory, &c. which admits of no 
kind of precision, or distinct know- 
ledge, then what becomes of that d/es- 
sed experience which we are taught 
to look for? For how, as Mr. L. ob- 
served in his Essay, is it possible for 
us to experience a metaphor? How 
far the author of Scripture Characters, 
who has as much zeal, and more 
sense than all these moderate Calvi- 
nists put together, will think himself 
obliged to Mr. O. for taking up the 
cudgels in his behalf, and aiming at a 
defence, which he himself thought 
prudent to decline, not only in print, 
but even ina manuscript, circulated 
hugger-mugger amongst his zealous 
friends, for the confirmation of such 
weak brethren as unanswerable ar- 
guments might have unsettled, is not 
for me tosay.”” p. 12, 13. 

“ At p. 118, Mr. O. talks of a sal- 
vation begun in this life. I do not re- 
collect that the Scriptures mention any 
thing ofa salvation begun in this life; 


“butas Mr. O. never !!s us what he 


means, or what he tliinks, he means, 
by the words he uses, so it is very of- 
ten impossible to discover whether he 
has any distinct meaning or not. He 
asks, indeed, at p. 110, whether it is 
improper, when the Redeemer thus 
blessed men by turning them away 
from their iniquities, delivering them 
from the condemnation and dominion 
of sin, and enabling thein to serve him 
Vou. I. 


without fear, in holiness and righte- 
ousness before him all the days of 
their life, to style i¢ a present salva- 
tion! ‘The question is not whether it 
is proper, or improper to call these 
blessings salvation, but whether the 
Scripture calls them so? And will Mr. 
O. say, that when he calls them sal- 
vation, he uses that word in its natu- 
ral, obvious, plain, literal, true, pri- 
mitive and original meaning and 
sense, p. 30, 46, 346, about which he 
can make such a fuss when it suits 
him; and can depart as readily as any, 
not only from the natural, obvious, 
plain, literal, true, primitive, and ori- 
ginal sense and meaning, but from ai? 
sense and meaning whatever. But if 
we are to understand by the word 
salvation, what is always understood 
by it in Scripture, deliverance from 
hell, and admittance into heaven, I 
cannot see, whatever these deep- 
sighted Calvinists (as Mr. Newton 
calls them) can see, that heaven or 
hell make a part of this present world; 
nor can | discover how men in this 
life can experience matters, which 
are not to be objects of their senses 
tilithe next.” ». 15, 16. 

“ But Mr. O. will prove from 
Scripture what is absolutely impossi- 
ble, that men in these days may have 
the evidence of sense, for the reality 
of facts which took place almost eig/- 
teen hundred years ago, that is nearly 
as many centuries before they were 
born; and he wisely supposes this 
impossibility may be proved from 
1 John vy. 10. because there must be 
some sense in what St. John says, 
* He that believeth on the Son of God 
‘hath the witness in himself:’ The 
witness of what? Not surely of the 
resurrection of Jesus, any more than 
of his baptism, his transfiguration, his 
crucifixion, or ofany other event of 
his life. All the apostles, I suppose, 
believed on the Son of God, and yet 
we read that only Peter, and James, 
and John, were witnesses of his trans- 
figuration: were then this text a 
proof that every sincere believer had 
the evidence of sense for the various 
actions of Jesus, it would equally 
prove that these believers were alive 
at the time our Lord was upon earth, 
and also that they possess at this time, 
all the inspired and uninspired know- 
ledge of the apostles. But the word 
witness was in the text, and that 
was enough for such a reasoner as 
Mr. O.” Ib, 
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ORIGINAL CRITICISM AND CORRESPONDENCE. 








TO THE EDITOR. 
Remarks on Thornton’s Paper Credit. 


STR, 

N reading the last number of your 

interesting work, [| was gratified 
with your extracts from the important 
work of Mr. Thornton on paper cre- 
dit; by perusing which my curi- 
osity was excited, and [ sent for the 
buok to give itacareful perusal. And 
here, by the way, I beg leave to ob- 
serve, that | find your analysis very 
useful in preparing me for the perusal 
of an author. When a volume lies 
before me, [ am apt to dash into the 
most interesting parts at once, with- 
out stopping to survey the contents, 
in order to see the full scope and de- 
sign of the writer, whereby I have 
often inissed my aim; but your plan 
arrests my impetuosity, and enables 
me to survey the author’s plan before 
hand. 

Having procured Mr. Thornton’s 
book, my attention was particularly 
excited to th: latter part of his 2d 
chapter, in which he treats of “ ficti- 
tious bills, or bills of accommoda- 
tion,”’ which the more interested me, 
as I have in my time smarted by 
them; and I confess | was much sur- 
prised and disappointed to find an 
advocate for them. Butas [ wish not 
to be guilty of misrepresentation, and 
as the subject interests every man in 
trade, | will beg the favour of you to 
insert the whole passage from Mr, 
Thornton’s work, before | offer my 
remarks. 

“« The interest which traders have 
in being always possessed of a num- 
ber of notes and bills, has naturally 
Jed to a great multiplication of them ; 


and not only to the multiplication of 


notes given for goods sold, or of regu- 
lar bills of exchange, but to the cre- 
ation of numerous other notes and 
bills. Of these, some are termed 
notes and bills of accommodation : 
and the term fictitious is often appli- 
edtothem. It may be useful to de- 
scribe them particularly. 

“ It was before shewn, that the 
principal motive for fabricating what 
must here be called the real note, that 
is, the note drawn in consequence of 
a real sale of goods, is the wish to 





have the means of turning it into mo- 
ney. ‘The seller, therefore, who de- 
sires to have a note for goods sold, 
may be considered as taking occasion 
to ingraft on the transaction of the 
sale, the convenient condition of re- 
ceiving from the buyer a discountable 
note of the same amount with the va- 
lue ofthe goods. A fictitious note, or 
note of accommodation, is a note 
drawn for the same purpose of being 
discounted; though it is not also 
sanctioned by the circumstance of 
having been drawn in consequence of 
an actual sale of goods. Notes of ac- 
commodation are, indeed, of various 
kinds. ‘The following description of 
one may suffice. 

‘* A, being in want of 100l, re- 
quests B to accept a note or bill drawn 
at two months, which B, therefore, on 
the face of it, is bound to pay; it is 
understood, however, that A willtake 
care either to discharge the bill him- 
self, or to furnish B with the means of 
payingit. A obtains ready money for 
the bill on the joint credit of the two 
parties. A fulfils his promise of pay- 
ing it when due, and thus concludes 
the transaction. ‘This service ren- 
dered by B to A is, however, not un- 
likely to be requited at a more or less 
distant period by a similar acceptance 
of a bill on A, drawn and discounted 
for B’s convenience. 

** Let us now compare such a bill 
with a real bill. Let us consider in 
what points they differ, or seem to 
differ; and in what they agree. 

© They agree, inasmuch as eaeh is 
a discountable article; each has also 
been created for the purpose of being 
discounted; and each is, perhaps, 
discounted in faet. Each, therefore, 
serves equally to supply means of spe- 
culation to the merchant. So far, 
moreover, as bills and notes constitute 
whatis called the circulating medium, 
or paper currency, of the country (a 
topic which shall not be here antici- 
pated), and prevent the use of gui- 
neas, the fictitious and the real bill are 
upon an equality; and if the price of 
commodities be raised in proportion 
to the quantity of paper currency, the 
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oue contributes to that rise exactly in 
the same manner as the other. 

« Before we come to the points in 
which they differ, let us advert to one 
point in which they are commonly 
supposed to be unlike ; but in which 
they cannot be said always or neces- 
sarily to ditfer. 

« Real notes,’ it is sometimes said, 
‘represent actual property. ‘There 
‘are actual goods in existence, which 
are the counterpart to every real 
‘note. Notes which are not drawn, 
in consequence of a sale of goods, are 
‘a species of false wealth, by which a 
nation is deceived, These supply 
only an imaginary capital; the 
‘ others indicate one that is real.’ 

‘© In answer to thisstatement it may 
be observed, first, that the notes given 
in consequence of a real sale of goods 
cannot be considered as, on that ac- 
count, certainly representing any ac- 
tual property. Suppose that A sells 
one hundred pounds worth of goods 
to B at six months credit, and takes 
a bill at six months for it; and that 
B, within a month after, sells the same 
goods, at a like credit, to C, taking a 
like bill; and again, that C, atter 
another month, sells them to D, tak- 
ing alike bill, and soon. “There may 
then, at the end of six months, be six 
bills of 100/. each existing at the same 
time; and every one of these may 
possibly have been discounted. Of 
all these bills, then, one only repre- 
sents any actual property. 

“ In the next place it is obvious, 
that the number of those bills which 
are given iu consequence of sales of 
goods, and which, nevertheless, do not 
represent property, is liable to be en- 
creased through the extension of the 
length of credit given on the sale of 
goods. If, for instance, we had sup- 
posed the credit given to be a credit 
of twelve months instead of six, 1,200/. 
instead of 600/. would have been the 
amount of the bills drawn on the oc- 
casion of the sale of goods ; and 1,100/. 
would have been the amount of that 
part of these which would represent 
no property. 

‘* In order to justify the supposi- 
tion that a real bill (as it is called) re- 
presents actual property, there ought 
to he some power in the bill-holder 
to preyent the property which the bill 
represents, from being turned to other 
purposes than that of paying the bill 
in question. No such power exists; 
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neither the man who holds the real 
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bill, nor the man who discounts it, has 
any property in the specific goods for 
which it was given: he as much trusts 
to the general ability to pay of the 
giver of the bill, as the holder of an 
fictitious bill does. ‘The fictitious bil 
may, in many cases, be a bill given by 
a person having a large and known 
capital, a part of which the fictitious 
bill may be said, in that case, to re. 
present. The supposition that real 
bills represent property, and that tic- 
titious bijls do not, seems, therefore, 
to be one by which more than justice 
is done to one of these species of bills, 
and something less than justice to the 
other. 

‘© We come next to some points in 
which they ditfer. 

‘* First, the fictitious note, or note 
of accommodation, is liable to the ob- 
jection that it professes to be what it 
is not. ‘his objection, however, lies 
only against those fictitious bills which 
are passed as real. In many cases, it 
is suiliciently obvious what they are. 
Secondly, the fictitious bill is, in ge- 
neral, less likely to be punctually paid 
than the realone. There isa general 
presumption, that the dealer in ficti- 
tious bills is @ man who is a more ad- 
venturous speculator than he who 
carefully abstains from them. It fol- 
lows, thirdly, that fictitious bills, be- 
sides being less safe, are less subject 
to limitation as to their quantity. 
The extent of a man’s actual sales 
form some limit to the amount of his 
real notes; and, as it is highly desira- 
ble in commerce that credit should be 
dealt out to all persons in some sort 
of regular and due proportion, the 
measure of a man’s actual sales, cer- 
tified by the appearance of his bills 
drawn in. virtue of those sales, is some 
rule in the case, though a very im- 
perfect one in many respects. 

** A fictitious bill, or bill of accom- 
modation, is evidently, in substance, 
the same as any common promissory 
note; and even better, in this re- 
spect,—that there is but one security 
to the promissory note, whereas, in 
the case of the bill of accommodation, 
there aretwo. So much jealousy sub- 
sists lest traders should push their 
means of raising money too far, that 
paper, the same in its general nature 
with that which is given, being the 
only paper which can be given, by 
men out of business, is deemed some- 
what discreditable when coping from 
amerchant. And because such pa- 
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per, when in the merchant’s hand, 
necessarily imitates the paper which 
passes on the occasion of a sale of 
goods, the epithet fictitious has been 
cast upon it; an epithet which has 
seemed to countenance the confused 
and mistaken notion, that there is 
something altogether false and delu- 
sive inthe nature of a certain part 
both of the paper and of the apparent 
wealth of the country. 

‘« Bills of exchange are drawn upon 
London to a great amount, from all 
parts, not only of Great Britain, but 
of the world; and the grounds on 
which they have been drawn, in a 
great degree, elude observation. A 
Jarge proportion of them, no doubt, 
partakes of the nature of bills of ac- 
commodation. They have, however, 
in general, that shape communicated 
to them, whatever it may be, which is 
thought likely to render them dis- 
countable; and it is not difficult, as 
the preceding observations will have 
shewn, to make use of some real, and, 
at the same time, of many seeming, 
transactions of commerce as a ground 
for drawing, and as a means of multi- 
plying such bills. 

‘« ‘Lhe practice of creating a paper 
credit, by drawing and re-drawing, 
has been particularly described by 
Dr. Adam Smith; and is stated by 
him to have a tendency which is very 
ruinous to the party resorting to it. 
This practice, however, is often car- 
ried on at much less expence to those 
engaged in it, than Dr. Smith ima- 
gines. A, for instance, of London, 


draws a bill at two months on B, of 


Amsterdam, and receives immediate 
money for the bill. B enables him- 
self to pay the bill by drawing, when 
it is nearly due, a bill at two months 
on A, forthe same sum, which bill he 
sells or discounts; and A again finds 
the means of payment by again draw- 
ing a bill, at two months, on B. ‘The 
transaction is, in substance, obviously 
the same as if A and B had borrowed, 
on their joint security, the sum in 
question for six months. ‘The ground 
on which transactions of this sort have 
been stated by Dr. Adam Smith to be 
ruinous, is, that of the heavy expence 
of a commission on every bill drawn, 
which is paid by him who raises mo- 
ney in this manner. If, for instance, 
one-half per cent. is the commission, 
and the bills are drawn at two months, 
and a cjscount of five per cent. per 
annum is paid, the money is raised at 


an interest of eight per cent. Such 
transactions, however, are often car- 
ried:on alternately for the benefit of 
each of the two parties; that is tosay 
at one time the transaction is on the 
account of A, who pays a commission 
to B; at another it is on the account 
of B, who pays a commission to A, 
‘Thus each party, on the whole, gains 
about as much as he pays in the shape 
of such commissions; and the djs- 
count in turning the bill into money, 
which is the same as that on any other 
bill, may, therefore, be considered as 
the whole expence incurred. Money 
may be raised in this manner at an 
interest of only five per cent. In the 
case recently proposed, the drawing 
and re-drawing were imagined to be 
only between A, of London, and B, 
of Amsterdam. This practice, how- 
ever, is often carried on between three 
or more parties drawing from three 
or more places. In such case, the 
draft is drawn on the place on which 
the existing course of exchange shews 
that it will best answer to draw it. 
An operation of this sort may obvi- 
ously be carried on partly for the pur- 
pose ofraising money, and partly for 
that of profiting by a small turn in the 
exchange. ‘Transactions which are 
the converse to this, are, on the other 
hand, entered into by those who hap- 
pen to possess ready money. They 
remit, if the exchange seems to favour 
their remittance, and draw in conse- 
quence of having remitted. To de- 
termine what bills are fictitious, or 
bills of accommodation, and what are 
real, is often a point of difficulty. 
Even the drawers and remitters them- 
selves frequently either do not know, 
or do not take the trouble to reflect, 
whether the bills ought more properly 
to be considered as of the one class 
or of the other; and the private dis- 
counter, or banker, to whom they are 
offered, still more frequently Aadsthe 
credit of the bills to be the only rule 
which itis possible to follow in judg- 
ing whether he ought to discount 
them.” p. 29-36. 

Now, sir, | beg leave to offer my 
objections. 

1. Fictitious bills are not strictly 
legal. Ifmy attorney does not deceive 
me, the holder of a bill cannot reco- 
ver in law, without he can prove a 
valuable consideration given for it, 
either by discounting, or in a way of 
trade. 


2. They carry falsehood upon the 
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face of them, and the man who offers 
such a bill as real (which is, I presume, 
generally the case) attempts to im- 
pose on the person to who he offers 
it. It is also a temptation to delibe- 
rate falsehood ; for if interrogated as 
to the nature of the bill, few trades- 
men, | presume, would have the ho- 
nesty to confess the truth. 

3. They encourage immoderate spe- 
culation: by these means two or 
three petty tradesmen, with little or 
no property, may speculate to the 
amount of thousands; and as they 
have, in fact, nothing of their own to 
lose, may thus sport with the property 
of their creditors, and the credulity 
of their friends. 

4. They are expensive. The very 
stamps, in many houses, amount to a 
considerable sum in the course ofa 
year; and I have known some trades- 
men pay a considerable proportion of 
their profits for discount at the bank- 
ers. Nor is this the worst. Bankers 
are often shy, and withdraw their dis- 
count. Friends tire and perhaps re- 
prove. Other means must be resorted 
to, and more expensive. A third part, 
oreven half the bill, must be expended 
to obtain discount. ‘The butcher, the 
baker, the linen-draper, the mercer, 
the upholsterer, the silver-smith, the 
pawn-broker, and even the Jew bill- 
broker, are applied to, and what are 
the consequences? ‘The butcher 
charges high for his meat—the baker 
makes dead men—the linen-draper 
and mercer enrich the ladies’ ward- 
robe—the upholsterer furnishes the 
house in an expensive stile—the sil- 
versinith covers the sideboard with 
plate, which is soon removed to the 
pawn-broker’s—and the Jew bill-bro- 
ker charges an enormous premium. 
At last the man fails—his spirits, his 
purse, and his credit alike exhausted. 
If these things are secreted, creditors 
wonder what is become of their pro- 
perty: ifthey are found, the parties 
are charged with an extravagant stile 
ofliving; whereas, perhaps, in five in- 
stances out of six, these luxuries would 
not have been purchased, but to pro- 
cure discount for bills of accommoda- 
tion. 

Lastly, these bills generally plunge 
the unhappy tradesman deeper and 
deeper, till he finds his situation in- 
extricable, A second bill must be 
discounted to provide for the first, a 
third for the second, and so on; and 


73 
as the expences of discounting en- 
crease, or money must be sunk to ob- 
tain it, the notes must be succes- 
sively encreased either in number or 
ainount, till the poor debtor is plunged 
into an abyss of disgrace and misery. 
Jn short, from what observations I 
have been able to make, I have seen 
few instances in which this unhappy 
traffic has not ended in bankruptcy, 
and few bankruptcies which have not 
been brought on by this dangerous 
and illicit practice. | Yours, 

An old-fashioned Tradesman. 





Answer to Zev A’s Remarks on Simp- 
son's Doctrine of Atonement. 


TO THE EDITOR. 
SIR, 

I withdraw from more pleasing ava- 
cations for a few hours, to take notice 
of the remarks of your correspon- 
dent Zeta, on a pamphlet entitied, 
* Plain Thoughts on the New Testa- 
ment JJoctrine of Atonement,” pub- 
lished in the Monthly Epitome for 
April, 1802. And now request your 
indulgence, that the following obser- 
vations upon them may be presented 
to the public through the same chan- 
nel. 

He sets out by observing, “It is 
common with these’ (the unitarian) 
‘“‘ writers, to magnify the reasoning 
powers of man.” To this I reply, that 
it is common with those, the trinita- 
rian writers, to degrade, and speak 
contemptuously of the reasoning pow- 
ers of man; and I ask, which of the 
two ascribes most honour to the cre- 
ator of man ? 

“« Disowning all dependence on 
the teachings of the Holy Spirit.’” 
This is not true, infact; they perhaps 
deny it only in the unsupportable 
sense in which it is contended for by 
enthusiasts. 

*¢ Declaiming against orthodox mi- 
nisters under the name of Priests.” 
This charge is true, applying it as the 
author evidently does to those pulpit 
dictators, who pretend to inspiration, 
and an immediate mission from God 
to man, assuming the title of ambassa- 
dors, and a tone of vast importance. 

‘* |} take no notice of this feeble ef- 
fort to overturn the satisfaction of 
Christ.” And it certainly was a very 
prudent caution, for a man may some- 
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times attempt what he cannot accom- 
plish, and so at the end of the race, 
may appear not quite so wise as he 
did at starting; besides, in that feeble 
effort some arguments might probably 
appear, which have so ettectually 


“ overturned the satisfaction of 


Christ,’ that he would not have found 
it an easy task to set it again upon its 
legs. 

“And if I did, [ should not think 
myself obliged to admit his gross mis- 
representations.” Hada few of them 
been introduced, they would have 
given support to the charge; but their 
absence, renders it suspicious, for we 
cannot give this writer credit for all 
he says. 

«< [f I understand him, he believes, 
that the atonement made by his 
(Christ’s) death consisted in his fur- 
nishing a motive to reconcile, or con- 
ciliate the hearts of men to God.” 
Then he most certainly does notat all 
understand him, but has through ig- 
norance, or something else, posi- 
tively perverted tfe author’s meaning, 
for there is not in that book, any such 
idea as “ atonement made by the 
death of Christ,’”’ nor any language 
used which is capable of such a con. 
struction; the author has plainly de- 
clared his belief to be, that atonement 
is reconciliation, and not satisfaction ; 
that men, and not God, receive the 
atonement; and this they receive, 
when they believe in their hearts on 
him that raised up Jesus our Lord 
from the dead: according to the 
statement given by Zeta, the atone- 
ment consisted in furnishing a motive 
for the atonement; the author neither 
has written, nor does he believe, such 
nonsense, 

“ He is mightily offended with cer- 
tain ministers for arrogating to them- 
selves the character of gospel minis- 
ters.’ This is another instance of 
the fairness and candour of his re- 
marks. The authoe’s words are, “ho- 
nourable would it be to the cause of 
Christ, if our popular orthodox di- 
vines, would bow to learn a Jittle more 
of the doctrines of scripture, . before 
they arrogate to themselves a sort of 
exclusive right to the character of gos- 
pel ministers.” He had no objection 
to their claim of gospel ministers, as 
is meanly represented by the remark- 
er; but only to the arrogant pretence 
ot an exclusive right to such a charac- 
ter. 


“ He would persuade us, that what 
he has written Is the gospel indeed.” 
Disingenuous again. His words are; 
“ this, J conceive, to be a just represen- 
tation of the gospel of Christ, uncon- 
taminated with human invention ;” 
and if his conceptions are unfounded, 
why did not this writer attempt to 
correct them? No doubt, because he 
remembered the o/d saw, “Lt is much 
easier to find fault, than to amend!” 

“ For my part, I consider his opi- 
nions ta be as much a human system, 
as those of other people,” " Who 
doubts that? But the question is not 
what he thinks, but what can he 
prove? 

Why, “their inconsistency with 
themselves, and with the scriptures. 
If the sin of Adam exposed him not to 
punishment in a future state, but to 
annihilation, how can it be true, that 
if the death of Christ had not taken 
place, we had now been sitting in 
darkness, and in the shadow of death, 
under an apprehension of falling into 
eternal nothingness ?”? The punish. 
ment of Adam’s offence was death; 
it was a returning to the dust from 
whence he was taken; the scripture 
account stops here. Zeta may gallop 
on as nuch further as he pleases; his 
reference to Rom. v. 16—21. will not 
assist him in his progress, but. will 
prove that in this instance, as in ano- 
ther case, he has referred to scripture 
without attending to its meaning. 
This writer acts as if he thought that 
to interpolate, or to mutilate, ta coin, 
or to forge, was all perfectly legal ip 
opposing what is deemed heresy, ‘The 
word annihilation occurs in his short 
remarks, not less than five times, and 
is there used as the word of the au- 
thor he opposes; whey it is affirmed 
that the term is not to be found in 
that book as applicable to the sin af 
Adam. But in answer to the curious 
question, “ Tlow can it be true?”’ &c. 
Why just as true as it is, that Zeta, 
(who | suppose is not much more of 
a marine traveller than myself,) and 
I should never have heard of sucha 
country as New Holland, if some 
navigator had not made the discovery 
for us. This pretended proof there- 
fore of inconsistency, argues great In- 
attention, or something worse; for the 
question as itis stated, does substan- 
tially answer itself, and by the au- 
thor’s words immediately following 
the quotation it is compleatly met. 
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« Jt was only by dying, that he could 
be raised from death, and had he not 
been raised from death, there had 
been no hope, or prospect of future 
life to man.” Ps. xxxi. S32, Wherein 
then lies the intonsistency of this ? 

“ And ifits meaning” (the sentence 
passed upon Adam, ) ‘¢ is that in the 
day he ate of the fruit, he should be 
annihilated, his death must have ne- 
cessarily prevented our existence.’’ 
What a discovery! surely ‘ there 
needed no ghost to come from his 
grave to tell us this.’’ But who has 
said, or seemed to say, that the sen- 
tence was to have been executed on 
the very day in which the offence 
was committed. ‘his idea is curi- 
ously introduced for the purpose of 
fabricating another inconsistency. 
But | ask, suppose the punishment of 
the first transgression had extended 
to a future state; and ¢hat punish- 
ment, a being cast into the Ke that 
burneth with fire and brimstone; and 
also, as Zeta wisely supposes, that the 
sentence had been put in execution 
on the identical day that Adam ate 
of the fruit, (for the supposition is 
equally applicable to either opinion,) 
where had we then been? in what 
world born? and where should we 
have existed? 

‘ "That sin should take an universal 
range through the whole of mankind,” 
is perfectly consistent with scripture. 

* [f this does not imply a corrupted 
nature, it must remain unaccounted 
for.’ A corrupted nature is admit- 
ted, but not an originally corrupt na- 
ture; the scripture tells us, there was 
a period when * a// fesh had corrupt- 
ed his way upon the earth.” If the 
cause of this universal departure from 
rectitude is a secret, much better it 
should so remain, than to blaspheme 
the God of purity and holiness, the 
universal creator of man, by repre- 
senting him as the author of all sin. 

“ Whatever age or condition.” By 
this ingenuous addition to, or explica- 
tion of the author’s words, he has dis- 
covered in him an advocate for the 
abominable doctrine of original sin, 
and very adroitly sets it down as “a 
very singular concession.”’ 

** After all that is said about the 
true scripture doctrine of atonement, 
it is not in an atonement that the author 
believes, but merely in sucha kind of 
reconciliation as that wherein the 
sinner’s eninity is conquered.” If the 
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atonement of the New Testament 
means a satisfaction made to divine 
justice, nothing can be truer than that 
the author does ot believe such an 
atonement; and from the peremptory 
stile of this writer, who would not sup- 
pose that this was so plainly the case, 
as not to admit of a doubt, but that it 
was a point indisputably settled by 
common consent? But here the au- 
thor differs widely from his remarker, 
and dares to declare himself a firm 
believer of the scripture doctrine of 
atonement, whilst he understands it 
to consist merely in such a kind of 
reconciliation as that wherein the 
sinners enmity is conquered. Let 
that writer produce one proof from 
the New Testament, that satisfaction 
to divine justice by the death of 
Christ, and not human reconciliation 
to God, is the atonement which ‘it 
teaches, and the author engages to 
be for ever silent upon the subject. 
But till that proof appears, and it ne- 
ver will appear, he must retort the 
charge upon Zeta, and his orthodox: 
brethren ; zfs mot in an atonement that 
they believe, but in avn absurd scheme, 
hammered out by human invention, 
by which the honour of God is im- 
peached, and his revealed will repre- 
sented no better, than an olio of crue 
dities. 

* Whatever may be the meaning of 
the phrase, God hath reconciled us 
unto himself by Jesus 
1 


shrist, 7 must 
be expressive of what was wrought for 
us upon the cross If so,the Apos- 
tles were sent upon asleeveless errand, 
by being commissioned to beseech 
those to be reconciled to God who 
were before reconciled to him by 
what was wrought for them upon the 
cross. Should this writer ever under- 
stand this most noble passage of scrip- 
ture in its obvious sense, he will most 
certainly blush for his daring pervere 
sion of it. 

But it is not worth while to follow 
him any further, for when men thus 
dogmatize. interpolate words, and 
misrepresent an author, they only 
render themselves what they aim at 
rendering those they oppose, worthy 
of public pity and contempt. 


” 


3. §. 
June 9, 


1802. 
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1. ANATOMY. 


References to the Bones, for the Use of 
the Anatomical Schools. By B. B. Simons, 
M.D. 


2. BIOGRAPHY. 


A Sketch of the Life and Character of 
Lord Kenyon, 8vo. 1s. 

Life of Pogio Braccilini, 1]. 5s. boards. 

Life of Toussaint l’Ouverture, 2s. 


3. CHEMISTRY. 


A Treatise on the Means of purifying in- 
fected Air. By L. B. Guyton Morveau, 
Translated from the French. Ry R. Hall, 
M.D. 8vo. 6s. boards. 

An Essay on the Antivenereal Effects of 
Nitrous Acid. By W. Blair, A.M. 6s. 
boards. 

A Discourse introductory to a Course of 
Lectures on Chemistry, delivered in the Thea- 
tre of the Royal Institution of Great Britain. 
By H. Davy, 1s. 6d. 


4. DRAMA, 


The Fall of Carthage, a Tragedy, By 
William Watkins, 2s. 6d. 


5. EDUCATION, 


Remarks on Dr. Vincent’s Defence of 
Public Education. By a Layman, 

Some Thoughts on Education. By John 
Locke, Esq. a new Edition, divided under 
heads, neatly printed in a small pocket size, 
2s. 6d. boards, 

Elements of French Grammar. By L, 
Catty, 3s. 


6. LAW. 


A Practical Digest of the Election Laws, 
By R. Orme, of the Inner Temple, 9s. 6d. 
boards, 11s. bound. 

Formulare Instrumentorum, or a Collec- 
tion of Authentic Instruments and Writs, 
used in the High Court of Admiralty of 


Great Britain. By Sir James Marriott, 8yo, 
Ss. boards, 

Proceedings of the Court of King’s 
Bench, Guildhall, before Justice Grose and 
a Jury of London Merchants, in an Action 
brought by C, Brooke, Wool Broker, versus 
H. Guy, for a libel, 8vo, 2s, 


%. MEDICINE. 


Treatise on Brown’s System of Medicine, 
Translated from the German of C. H. Piaf 
M.D. and Professor in the University of 
Kiel. By John Richardson, Author of 
Thoughts on Education, 2s. 6d. 

Commentaries on the History and Cure 
of Diseases. By W. Heberden, M.D, 8vo, 
8s, boards, . 

A Fourth Dissertation on Fever, by G, 
Fordyce, M.D. 8vo. 

An Aceount of the Opthalmia, which ap- 
peared in the 2d Regiment of Argyleshire 
Fencibles, &c. By Arthur Edmonston, 
Surgeon, Is. 

A Compendium of the Veterinary Art. 
By J. White, Veterinary Surgeon, With 
16 plates, 6s. 

The Hospital Pupil; or, an Essay intended 
to facilitate the Study of Medicine and Sur- 
gery. By James Parkinson, 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

New Cases of Practice with Perkins’s 
Patent Metallic Tractors on the Human 
Body, and on Animals; but especially on 
Infants and Horses, chiefly from the Clerical 
and Medical Profession, with a Confutation 
of every Attack on the Metallic Practice, 
By Benjamin Douglas Perkins, A.M. 


8. MISCELLANIES, 


Rural Sports. By W. B. Daniel, No. I 
to be completed in 24 Numbers, 3s. each 

The Builders Price Book, corrected to 
the Ist May, 1802, 3s. sewed, 

The British Mariners Directory and Guide 
to the Trade and Navigation of the Indian 
and Chinese Seas. By H. M. Elmore, 
21, 23. ;' 
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Novum Organum Scientiarum: contain- 
ing Rules for conducting the Understanding 
in the Search of Truth; and raising a solid 
Structure of universal Philosophy. By 
Francis Bacon, Baron Verulam. Translated 
from the Latin by P. Shaw, M.D. with 
Notes, foolscap 8vo. 2 vols. 12s, 

Tables calculcated for the Arbitration of 
Exehanges; with an Account of all the 
Monies and Currencies of the principal 
Countries and Cities of Europe, taken from 
the latest and best Authorities, By J. R. 
Teschemacter, 11. 11s. 6d. 

An Account of the Campaign, in the 
Year 1801, between the French Army of 
the East and the English and Turkish Forces 
in Egypt. By General Reynier, Translated 
from the French; with an Appendix, con- 
taining the Accounts from the London Ga- 
zettes, and official Returns of the English 
Army, with Observations. By Sir Robert 
Wilson, Major Commandant of Hom- 
pesch’s Chasseurs, &c. &c. 3s. 6d. 

Interesting Anecdotes of the heroic Con- 
duct of Women during the French Revolu- 
tion, 5s. 

Intellectual Physicks: an Essay concern- 
ing the Nature of Being and Progression of 
Existence. By C. Pownall, 4to. 16s. 

The Recorder : a Collection of Tracts re- 
lative to the Quakers, By W. Matthews, 
Bath, Vol. I. 5s. boards. 

The Bardic Museum of Primitive British 
Literature. By E. Jones, Bard to the Prince. 
1}. 5s. 

Advantages and Disadvantages of Pursers 
in the Royal Navy. 

The Englishman’s Companion in a Jour- 
ney to Paris, 5s. bound. 

Fugitive Sketches of the History and Na- 
tural Beauties of Clifton Hotwells and Vici- 
nity. By G. M. Manley, Esq. with plates, 
8vo. 

An Account of the Original Patent Water 
Proof Cloth, with Observations on Dying 
Wools, &c. By J. Parish. 

Epitaphs and Inscriptions, Ancient and 
Modern, 4s, boards. 

Correspondence between Earl St. Vincent 
and Vice Adm. Sir J. Orde, Bart. 

Observations on the Reply of Dr. Caule 
field to the Misrepresentations of Sir R, 
Musgrave, Bart. By Sir R. Musgrave, 2s. 

Essays on Miscellaneous Subjects By Sir 
J. Sinclair, Bart, 1 large volume, 8vo, with 
3 plates, 8s. boards. 

Eight historical Tales, curious and instruc 
tive, 4s, 6d. boards, 

Statutes for the first Department of the 
Royal Military College. Printed by autho- 
rity, 

Three Discourses on Books, Study, and 
Literary Taste, 4s, boards. 

Impartial Thoughts on the intended 
Bridges over the Menai and Conway. Bya 
Country Gentleman, with plates, 2s. 

Michel Ange en rapport avec Shakspeare, 
ou l’Italie et Angleterre chacun dans ua 
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des ses Enfans. Par Le Comte pe Catuge 
LAN, small, 8vo. 2s. 

Letters on the Cultivation of the Otaheite 
Cane. By Clement Caines, Esq. Svo. 63, 
boards. 

Philosophical Papers, being a Collection 
of Memoirs, Dissertations, and experimental 
Investigations relating to various Branches of 
Natural Philosophy and Mechanics. By 
Benjamin Count Rumford, LL. D. F.R.$, 
&c. &c. Vol. 1. 8vo. boards, 10s. 6d. 

Naval Chronology, or an Historical Sume 
mary of Naval and, Maritime Events, from 
the Time of the Romans to the Definitive 
Treaty of Peace in 1802. By Isaac Schom- 
berg, Esq. Vol. I. to IV. 

The Naval History of the late War. By 
W. Stewart Rose, vol, I. 7s. 


9. NATURAL HISTORY, 


Monographia Apum Angliz: or, an Ate 
tempt to divide into their natural Genera, 
such Species of the Linnean Genus Apis, 
as have been discovered in England. By 
W. Kirby, Rector of Barham, 2 vol. 8vo. 

Treatise on breeding the Almond-tume 
bler, with the whole Natural History of Pi- 
geons, Svo. 

A Synopsis of the British Fuci. By Dawe 
son Turner, A, M. 2 vols. 8vo. 

The Natural History of Quadrupeds, for 
the Use of young Persons, 2 vol. 12mo. with 
72 plates, 14s. bound. 

Natural History of British Fishes. By 
E. Donovan, F.L.S. No. I. royal 8vo. co 
loured Plates, 3s. 6d. 


10. NoveELs, 


The Farmer’s Boy, a Novel. By Miss 
Gunning, in 4 vols. price 16s. boards. 

The Hermit of the Alps, a Tale from the 
German. Translated by John Richardson, 
Esq. price 2s. boards, 

The Heir Apparent; 2 Novel. By the 
late Mrs. Gunning, revised and augmented 
by her Daughter, 3 vols. 12s. 

Miralba, Chief of Banditti, 2 vols. Trans 
lated from the French, 12mo., $s. boards. 

The School for Fashion. By Mrs. Thicke 
nesse, 2 vols. Svo. 12s. boards. 

Mysteries of Abruzzo; a romance, 2 vols, 

Lady of the Cave. By H. H. Hasworth, 
8 vols, 12mo. 

Phatime et Zoroe, Conte Arabe, par M. 
Alciator de Marseilles, 4 vols. 12mo. 

Truth and Fiction. By Mrs. S. V. R. 
Gooch, 4vols. 18s. boards. 

Alfred. By Mrs. Parker, 3 vols. 13s. 6d, 
boards. 

11, PorTRY. 

L’Italie et l’Angleterre chacune dans 
un des ses Enfans, 12mo, 2s. 

Scelti da T. J. Mathias, 3 vols. small Svo, 
with 2 elegant engravings, 11. 11s. 6d, 

Poetical Version of the Four Gospels. By 
Ralph Darling, 4to. boards, 12s, 

The Satires of Decimus Junius Juvenalis. 
Translated into English Verse. By Wm. 
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Gifford, Esq. with Notes and Illustrations, 
4to. boards, Il. L1s. 6d. 

Miscellaneous Translatfons and Imitations 
of the Greek Poets, By J. B.S. Morritt, 
Esq. 12mo. boards, 3s. 6d. ’ 

Les Plantes, Poéme, Par René Richard 
Castel, Professor de Litterature au Pritance 
Francois, 2d edition, revue corrigée, et aug 
mentée. Ornée de cing figures en taille 
duce, 5s. . 

Somerville’s Chase, large 8vo. 15s. boards. 
Printed by Bulmer, and illustrated with 13 
engravings on wood by Bewick. 

The Festival of the Rose, and other 
Poems, in 4to. 

A commiserating Epistle to James Low- 
ther, Earl of Lonsdale, &c. By Peter Pin- 
dar, Esq. 2s. 

Youth; a Poem. By J. Bidlake, A.B. 
8vo. Is. 6d. 

Poetical Register and Repository of Fugi- 
tive Poetry, for 1801, 8s. 

History of England, in Verse. By Caro- 
line Fry, 12mo. 6s, 

The Divina Commedia of Dante Alighieri, 
consisting of the Inferno, Purgatorio, and 
Paradiso. Translated into English Verse, 
with Preliminary Essays, Notes, and Illus- 
trations. By H. Boyd, A.M. 3 vols. 8vo, 
with a portrait, 11. 7s. 

Il fiore della Poesia Italiana, del secola 
xviii. Il tretto scelto, ecompilato da G. B. 
Cassano, 2 vols, 10s. 6d. 


12. POLITICS AND POLITICAL (@ConoMY. 
Letter to Sir Jos. Banks, containing Stric- 
tures on his Letters to the National Institute 
of France, 
Speech of Sir rancis B 





irdett on his Mo- 
tion for a an Enquiry into the Con- 
duct of his Majesty’s late Ministers. 

The Spirit of Anti-jacobinism for 1802, 
12mo 

Substance of the Speech of the Right Hon. 
W. Scott, in the House of Commons, rela- 
tive to the Noneresidence of the Clergy, 
&c. ; 

Debate at the East India House, at a spe 
cial general court, Ap. 8, 

On the State of Europe before and after 
the French Revolutions, being an Answer to 
L’Etat de la Fr 


4 
Frederic Genty. Translated from the 









nee ala Finde’An 8. By 


German, by J. Charles Herries, Esq. Svo. 
boards, 8s, 

An Address to the Electors of the Bo- 
rough of Chippenham, in consequence of 
a Verdict having been given in favour of H. 
Guy, in an Action against him for a Libel, 
at the Suit of C. Brooke, 8vo. Is. 

A few Broad Hints submitted tu the Cone 
sideration of those whom it may concern 
respecting the Profit and Loss of a War 
called just and nec essary, 6d. 

The Prerogatives of the Crown defended, 
and Electors apprised of the Duties on Paper, 
with Answers to Reviewers, 6d, 

A Letter to the Proprietors of East India 


Stock, respecting the present Situation of 
the Company’s Affairs both Abroad and at 
Home, in Answer to the Statements given in 
the latter Part of the 3d Report of the Special 
Committee of the Court of Directors respe Cte 
ing private Trade, dated March 1802, 3s. 

Considerations on the Debr on the Civil 
ay By the Right Hon. George Rose, M. P, 

s. 6d. 

"Serious Reflections on Paper Mone ey, &e. 
1s. 6d. 

Improvement of the Fisheries, Letter III. ; 
or, a Plan for establishing a Nursery for dis. 
banded Seamen and Soldie rs, and increasing 
the Strength and Security of the British 
Empire, 4to. 2s. 

An Address to the good Sense and Can. 
dour of the People in Behalf of the Dealers in 
Corn; with some Observations on a late 
Trial for Regrating. By Sir Tho. Turton, 
Bart . os. 6d. 

An Answer to a Memorial, said to have 
been presented to the Right Hon. Secretary 
of War, in favour of the Suppression of the 
Tower Hamlets Militia, in a Letter to that 
Gentleman, By a Housekeeper in the 
Tower Hamlets, 1s. 6d. 

Manual of Liberty; or, Testimonies in 
Behalf of the Rights of Mankind, selected 
from the best Authorities, in Prose and 
Verse, and methodically arranged, 8vo. 6s, 
beards, 

15, SERMONS. 

A Sermon preached before the Earl of 
Radnor. By C. P. Laynard, D.D. F.R.S. 
F.S.A. Dean of Bristol, 4to. 1s. 6d. 

Lectures in Lent. By Beilby Porteous, 
Lord Bishop of London, 2 vols, 8vo, 13s. 

A Sermon, preached before the Univers 
sity of Oxford, May 16, 1802. By G.S. 
Faber, M.A. F.L.C. 8vo. Is. 

A Sermon, preached at Marsham on the 
Ist of Ju ne. 3y the Author of Thoughts on 
the Preliminaries of Peace, 1s. 6d. 8vo. 

Four Sermons, preached in May last, bee 
fore the Missionary Society, by the Rev. S. 
Lowell, G. Townsend, J. M. Mason, of 


- , New York, and Dr. Hawker; with the Ane 


nual Report, List of Subscribers, &c, 8vo. 
Qs. 6d. 

A Volume of Sermons. By the Rev. W. 
Jay, of Bath, 8vo, 8s. 

A Sermon on the Ignominy of Ministerial 
Studies, by the Rev. S. Charrier, of Lancase 
ter, 8vo. 6d. 

Four Sermons, on Ist, Repentance ;—2d, 
Evil of Sin ;——Sd, Christ’s Love ;—4th, Pro 
mise of the Spirit. By T. Scott, 2s . 6d. 

Christian Zeal; a Sermon selene the 
Scots Society for propagating the Gospe ‘1 in the 
Highlands, by J. Hughes, A.M. 1s. 6d. 

Sermons and Essays. By J. Maclaurin, 
3s. 6d, 

Modern napdelny considered. By R. Hall, 
A. i na 5th edition, 2s. 

The Young Christian’s Triumph; a Ser- 
mon, by W. Smelle, on the Funeral of his 
only Daughter, 6d. 
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14, SERMONS ON THE THANKSGIVING FOR 
THE PEACE. 


The Great Mercies of the Lord. By the 
Rey. J. Clayton, 1s. 

The Blessings of Peace. By t’.e Rev, S. 
Lowell, is. 

I am fur Peace. By J. Evans, A.M. Is. 

Removal of Judgments, By the Rev. W. B, 
Williams, A. B. Is. 

Reflections on War, by R. Hall, A. M. of 
Cambridge, 1s. 


15. THEOLOGY. 


Nonconformists Memorial. Vol. II. with 
portraits, 8vo. boards, 10s. 

Periodical Accounts of the Baptist Mis- 
sionary Society. No. 9. 

Last Days of one of T. Paine’s Disciples. 
By W. Wait, 12mo. 

Letters to the Anonymous Author of 
Remarks on Marsh’s Michaelis and his Com- 
mentator, relating te, especially, the Dis- 
sertation. By H. Marsh, B.D. F.R.S. 8vo, 
1s. 

A Plea for Religion and the Sacred Writ- 
ings: addressed to the Disciplesof Thomas 
Paine, and wavering Christians of every Per- 
suasion. With an Appendix, containing the 
Author’s Determination to have reling: 
his Charge in the Established Church, and 
the Reasons on which that Determination 
was founded. By the Rev. David Simpson, 
M.A. 6s. 6d. boards. 

Articles of the Church of England proved 
not to be Calvinistic. By T. Kipling, 
D.D. 2s. 6d. 8vo. 

The Evidence for the Authenticity and 
Divine Inspiration of the Apocalypse stated, 
and vindicated from the Objections of the 
late Professor Michaelis, in Letters ad- 
dressed to the Rev. Herb. Marsh, B.D. 
F.R.S. 3s. 

A scriptural Defence of Election and 
Tredestination ; in a Sermon, preached at 
the Baptist Meeting House, Horsham, Suf- 
folk. By Edward Manser, 12mo. 

An Essay on the Method of illustrating 
the Scripture. By J. Foster, A B. 1s. 6d. 
Svo. 

A small Collection of private Devotions 
for Persons of all Ages. By a Lady of Dis- 
tinction, 2s. 6d. sewed. 

Remarks on Justification, in a Letter to 
the Rev. J. Overton. By E. Pearson, B, D. 
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16, TRAVELS. 


The Journal of Frederick Horneman’s 
Travels from Cairo to Mourzank, the Capi- 
tal of the Kingdom of Fezzam, in Africa, in 
the Years 1797-8, 4to. boards, 15s. 

Cambrian Itinerary; or, Welch Tourist, 
lvol. 8vo. By T. Evans, 10s, 6d, boards. 

Travels through Sweden, Finland, and 
Lapland, By J. Acerbi, 2 vols, 4to, Jl, 3s. 


17. MAPS AND PRINTS, 

Bowles’s New Map of Great Britain, with 
the Inland Navigation, 82. 6d. coloured, 19s, 
on Rollers. 

View of the East India House, 2s. 

_ Four select Views of the Isle of Wight, 
in Aquatnta, by Cartwright, from Designa 
by Walmsley. 

Two Views in Bohemia, in ditto, by 
Blacks, from ditto. 

Portrait of Capt. H. d’Esterre Darley, of 
the Bellerophon. Painted by Sir W. Beechy; 
and engraved by R. Earlom. 

The Wandering Vagrants, and the Peas 
sants Integrity, 2 Mezzotintos. Painted by 
Bigg, and engraved by Barnard. 

Storming of Seringapatam. Painted by 
Porter, and engraved by Vandermani. 

Robbing the Post Horse, and watering the 
Cart Horse,. 2 Prints, 15 inches by 12, 
Engraved by J. R. Spritt, from Paintings by 
Morland, 

Annual Ceremony of administering the 
Oaths of Allegiance at Guildhall, containing 
130 Portraits, painted by Miller, and ene 
graved by Smith. 

A Pair of Prints—The Poor Old Soldier 
and Shipwrecked Sailor, engraved by J. 
Whessell, from Pictures by J. Barney. Plainy 
21. 25 —coloured, 41, 4s. 

Smith’s new Map of the inland Navigae 
tion of England and Wales, on one Sheet; 
5s. coloured. 

A Portrait of Sir R. Abercrombie. Ene 
graved in the Chaik Manner, price Qs. plain, 
and 3s. 6d. coloured. 

No. I. Studies of Nature, By J. Powell, 
price 5s. plain, 10s. 6d. coloured, ‘ 
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18, MUSIC. 


An Essay, Theoretical and Practical, with 
copious and easy Examples, on the Principles 
of Harmony, Thorough Bass, and Medula« 
tion. By John Gunn, Author of the Theory 
and Practice of the Violoncello. 

Twenty-four New Tunes, in Four Parts, 
composed chiefly toDr, Watts’s Psalms and 
Hymns, and adapted to the Voice, Organ, 
Piano-forte, &c. By Samuel Stanley, Bire 
mingham, 3s. 6d. 

The Battle before Alexandria; a Charace 
teristic Sonata, dedicated to the Duke and 
Dutchess of York. By H. R. Bishop. 

The favourite Horn-pipe, in the Winter's 
Taie, arranged as a Rondo, By H. R, Bi- 
shop. ' 
The Songs and Duets in the Opera of 
Armida. By Sig F. Bianchi. 

The Pilot that weathered the Storm (on 
Mr. Pitt’s Birth Day), Is. 

Six favourite Airs, arranged as Duets for 
the Harp and Piano-forte. By P. J. Meyer, 
Ist and 2d set, each 6s. 

Three Sonatas, with a Violin Accompas 
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niment. By L. Van Beethoven, Op. XII. 
10s. 6d. 

A Trio. Op. I. No. 1. 4s. 

The Thorn; a favourite Song, sung by 
Mr. Incledon, composed by W- Shield, 1s, 

The Post Captain, ditto, ditto, 1s. 

The Ditty, ditto. Written by T. Dib- 
den. 

A favourite Song, sung by Mr. Incledon ; 
Words by the late Dr, Dorrain; Music by 
G. Baker, M.D. 

A Trio for Three Performers on one Piano- 
forte. By M. P. King, Op. XXIV. 4s. 

The Sweet Little Girl of the Lakes. Sung 
by Master Broadhurst. 

The Dear Little Girl of his Heart. Sung 
by Mr. Gibbons at Vauxhall. 

When 4 Woman gets hold of a Man, she 
gallops away with her Senses, 

The old Quartern J.oaf. 

The Beliman’s Proclamation, 

The Cymbal Dance. 

The Tamborin Dance. (In the Eclipse.) 

Six English Canzonetts, and 2 Duettinos, 
with anAccompaniment for the Harp or Piano 
Forte. Words by Lady Touite. Composed 
and dedicated to the Princess Elizabeth. By 
P. A. Corry. 

Six Songs, with an accompaniment for 
the Piano Forte, By J. Fergus, of Gias- 

‘ow. 

The Welch Harper, a favourite Glee. By 
Theo, Smith. 

Two Sonatas for the Piano Forte, in which 
are introduced some favourite Danish Airs, 
By T. Butler. 

‘6 I will Arise,’? an Anthem, in 4 parts, 
with a Sanctus, and Kyrie Eleison. By 
J. March. 

Warton’s Ode to Music, set for 4 Voices, 
with an accompaniment for the Piano Forte, 
By J. Marsh. 

Air, with Variations for the Harp or Piano 
Forte, with additional keys. By Caroline 
F. Romart. 

Anne of the Vale; a Ballad, with an*ac- 
e¢ompaniment for the Piano Forte. By W. 
Bingley. 

Peace; an Ode, by Robert Bloomfield, 
set to music by W. Cole. 6s. 

Selection of the most admired Pieces of 
Vocal Music, from the Te Deum, Jubilate, 
and Anthems, adapted to some of the choicest 
music of the greatest foreign composers. By 
the late J. Harris; arranged by J. Corfe, 
Vol. H. 

The Bardic Museum of Primitive British 
Literature ; forming the 2d Vol. of the Mu- 
sical, Poetical, and Historical Relics of the 
Welch Bards and Druids. With new basses 
and variations to the melodies, By E. Jones, 
Bard to the Prince, 25s. 


Foreign Books. 


Foreign Books Imported. 
FRENCH BOOKS 


Imported by Messrs. J. A.V. Gameau ant Co, 
No. 51, Albemarle Street, Picadilly, 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

1, Discours Moraux sur divers Sujets, et 
particuligrement sur l’Education, par Ma- 
dame Genlis, 3me édit. augmentée du Pro. 
jet d’une Ecole Rurale, 1 vol. 12mo. 3s, 

2. De la Religion aux Francois, Discours 
od |’on établit les principaux Caractéres que 
doit avoir la Religion pour remplir les Vues 
d’un bon Gouvernement, 4me édit. 1 vol, 
8vo. figure, 5s, 

3, Oraison Funébre du Cardinal de la 
Rochefaucault, par l’Abbé Jarry, 8vo. 2s. 

4. Nouveau Te Deum, en Vers saphiques, 
8vo, Is, 

5. Discours sur le Rétablissement de la 
Religion, prononcé a Notre-Dame le Jour 
de Paques, 1802, par l’Archevéque de Tours, 
6d. 

6. Code religieux, contenant les Lois, 
Conventions, Réglemens, Discours & Rap- 
ports, les Brefs & généralement tout ce qui 
concerne l’Organisation & la Police des Cul- 
tes, tome ler, 8vo. 43. 6d. 

%. Concordat & Recueil des Bulles & 
Brefs de Notre St. Pére le Pape Pie VII, 
publié par le Cardinal Caprara, 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

8. Recueil de Poésies choisies, pour I’In« 
struction de la Jeunesse, & particuliérement 
pour les jeunes Demoiselles, 12mo. 3s, 

9. L’Art de procréer les Sexes a volonté, 

me édit. beaucoup augmentée & 3 Planches 
de Gravures, 8vo. 9s. 

10, Rapports de la Révolution Angloise 
avec celle de France & Rapprochemens poli- 
tiques sur les Causes & les Effets de ces 
Rapports, 8vo. 5s. . 

11. Essai sur l’Emulation dans l’Ordre 
Social, & sur son Application a |’Education, 
par G. M. Raymond, 8vo. 5s, 

12. Code diplomatique contenant les 
Traités conclus avec la République Fran- 
¢goise, depuis 1792 jusqu’en 1802, &c. &c., 
par Portiez; Tribun, 1 vol, 8vo, Lre partie, 
is. 

13. Lettres d’un Observateur sur la Ma- 
rine, sur son Organisation actuelle, & sur la 
Guerre continentale & maritime en généfal, 
8vo. 4s. 6d. 

14. Les Abdérites suivis de la Salaman- 
dre et de la Statue, par Wieland, traduit par 
la Baume, 3 vols. 8vo. 15s. 

15. Lettres sur Constantinople, par l’Ab- 
bé Sevin, suivies de plusieurs Lettres de 
Monsieur Peyssonnel & d’autres Savans, con- 
tenant des Détails curieux sur l’Empire Ot- 
toman ; on y a joint la Relation du Consultat 
de Monsieur Anquetil 4 Surate; un Mé- 
moire du Sayant Baschi, sur le Calendrier 
de |’ Intérieur de l’Inde, revu par J. Lalande. 
Le tout imprimé sur des Originaux inédits, 
& revu par l’Abbé de Vauxcelles, 8vo. 7s. 

16, Les Posthumes; Lettres regues apres 
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ta Mort du Mati, par sa Femme, qui le croit 
3 Florence, par feu Cazotte, + vols. 12mo, 
12s. 

17. Histoire de Toussaint Louverture, 
Chef des Noirs Insurgés, précédé d’un 
Coup-d’ceil politique sur St. Domingue, 
1 vol, 12mo. fig. 3s. 

18, Minna, ou Lettres de deux Jeunes 
Vénitiennes, par |’Auteur de Nella, ou Ja 
Corinthienne, 2 vols. 12mo. 6s, 

19, Maiheur & Bonheur, Roman moral, 
12mo. 3s, 

20. La Chaumiére incendiée, par Ma- 
ddme Lagrave, 2 vols, t2mo. 5s, 

91, Zirphé, ou Mémoires d’une Chienne, 
redigés par elle-méme, 12mo, 3s. 

22, Trois Heures d’Amusement, ou le 
Nouveau Comus, 2de edit. 12mo. 3s. 

93, Derville & Natalie de St. Hilaire, ou 
les Effets de la Malédiction Paternelle, par 
Madame St. Venant, 2 vols. 12mo. 6s. 

24. Les nouvelles Cuntemporaines, ou 
Histoire de quelques Femmes du Jour, par 
Retif de la Bretone, 2 vols. 12mo. 6s. 

25. Mademoiselle de Clermont, nouvelle 
historique, par Madame de Genlis, 18mo. 
2s. 

26. Ferval, ou le Gentilhomme Remou- 
leur, par Bouvet, 12mo. 3s. 

27. Ceuvres d’Avisse, Aveugle, Membre 
de l’Institution des Aveugles Travailleurs, 
12mo. 2s. 6d. 

23. Principes organiques de la Marine 
militaire, & Causes de sa Décadence dans 
la dernitre Guerre, c’est-a-dire depuis 8 ans, 
par A. Piniere, 8vo. 5s. 

29, Education compléte, ou abrégé de 
l’Histoire Universelle, mélé de Géographie 
& de Chronologie, par Madame de Peau- 
mont, 4 vols, 12mo. 12s. 

30, L’Instituteur Francois, ou Instruc- 
tions familiéres sur la Religion £ sur Ja Mo 
iale, considérés dans leurs Principes & dans 
teurs Rapports, Ouvrage destiné a |’Instruc- 
lion de la Jeunesse, 12mo. fig. 4s. 

Sl. Histoire naturelle des Oiseaux de Pa- 
radis, des Toucans, &c. par le Vailla 
3me, livraison, papier velin, folio. 

32. ——— d’une Partie d’Oi- 
seaux nouveaux & rares, de Amérique & 
des Indes, par le méme, 7me livraison, 4io, 
papier ordinaire. 

33. Les Roses dessinées & enluminées 
d’aprés Nature avec une courte Description 
Botanique, 4to, Ire livraison, 10s. 6d. 

34, Plantes Grasses de Redouté, Membre 
du Muséum d’Histoire Naturelle, folio, pa- 
Pier velin, 16me livraison, 21. 2s. 

35, Grand-Prix d’Architecture & autres 
Productiuns de cet Art, couronnés par I’In- 
stitut Nationel, folio, 4me livraison. 

36. Dissertation sur l’Erysipele, par Re- 
haudin, Médecin, 8vo. 2s. 

31. Eloge de Madame Geoffrin, par Tho- 
mas, de |’ Académie Francoise, 8vo, 1s. 6d. 

38. Crispin tout seul, Scene comique, par 
Gessey, 1s. 6d. 

e 99, Epitre a Clarisse, sur les Dangers de 
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la Coquetterie suivi de l’Epfitre a l’Ombre 
de Caroline, par Luce de Lancival, 8vo, 1s, 
6d. 

40. Une Folie, comédie en 2 actes, par 
Bouilly, 2s. 

41. Une Aventure de Saint-Foix, ow le 
Coup d’Epée, opéra, 2s, 

42. Le Peintre Francois 4 Londres, coe 
médie, Qs. 

43. Ie Journaliste corrigé, ou Géoffroy 
confondu par une Ombre, 6d. 

44, Novelle Galanti, in ottava Rima, di 
G. Fuerroni opra per la prima volta stam= 
pata, 12mo. 8s. 

45. Adéle de Senanges, ou Lettres da 
Lord Sydenham, 2 vols, 12me. 6s. 

46. De l’Egypte, aprés la Bataille d’Hé- 
liopolis, par le Général Regnier, 8yo. carte, 
Ts. 

47. Relation des Campagnes du Général 
Bonaparte en Egypte & en Syrie, par le Gé- 
néral Berthier, Svo. 3s. 6d. 

48. Histoire littéraire de Ja France, par 
les Bénédictins de la Congrégation de St. 
Maur, 12 vols, 4to. 

49, ———littéraire de la Congrézation 
de St. Maur, depuis 1618, jusqu’en 1770, 
1 vol. 4to. 

50. Voyage littéraire de deux Bénédic- 
tins de la Congrégation de St. Maur, 2 vols. 
4to. 

51. Bibliothéque générale des Ecrivaing 
de VOrdre de St. Benoit, Patriarche des 
Moines d’Occident, + vols. 4to. Bouillon 
1777. 





listoire littéraire de St. 
“ 
| 


52. Bernard, 
20 vols. 4to. uniformly 
and elegamly bound in Russia, 30). 

5S re de la Nouvelle France, par 
Charlevoix, 5 vols. 4to. bound, Paris, 1744, 


H 
1 vol. 4to.—In a 





. List 





aguay, par le méme, 
gs, 4to. Paris, 1761, 31. 10s. 
ller, Elementa Physiologie Core 
9 vols. 4to. half bound, 81 
e des Ordres Royaux Hospita- 
‘es de Notre-Dame du Mont- 
zare, par Monsieur G. de 
;. Paris impr. royale, 








57. Meerman, Origines Typographica, 
1 vol. 4to. plates, Hague, 1765, 21. 

58. Histoire Critique de lEtablissement 
de la Monarchie Francoise dans les Gaules, 
par Dubos, 2 vols. 4to, bound, Paris, 1742, 21 

59, ———— d’un Voyage aux Iles Ma- 
louines en 1763 & 1764, avec des Observa- 
tions sur le Détroit de Magellan & sur les 
Patagons, par Don Pernettis, 2 vuls. Svo, 
bound, Paris, 1770, 1). 

60 — de la Conquéte du Mexique, 
par Fernand Cortez, traduit de l’Espagnol, 
par l’auteur du Triumvirat, 2 vols. 12mo, 
bound, (scarce) Paris, 1714, 11. 

61. Mémoires pour servir 4 l’Histoire de 
Cayenne & de la Guyanne Frangoise, 2 vols, 
vo, avec des Planches, par Bajon, Chirur- 
gien, Paris, 1777, ll. 
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62. Description de Surinam, par Th. Fer- 
min, 2 vols. Svo. br. enrichis de figures, 
Amsterdam, 1769, 18s 

63, Bibliothéque Francoise, ou Histoire 
de la Littérature Francoise, dans laquelle on 
montre |’Utilité que |’on peut retirer des 
Livres publiés en Frangoise, depuis ’Ori- 
gine de l’Imprimerie pour la Comnoissance 
des Belles-Lettres, del’ Histoire des Sciences, 
& des Arts, par l’Abbé Goujet, 18 vols. 
12mo. bound, Paris, 1740, 41. 

64. CRuvres de Dorat, 20 vols. 8vo. figures, 
calf, gilt, 61, 10s. 

65. Emile de Rousseau, 4 vols. 8vo. fig. 
bound, La Haye, 1772, 11. 12s. 

66. Les fameux Voya; le Pietro della 
Vallé, 4 vols. 4to. Paris, 1664, calf, SI. 
10s. 

67. Histoire naturelle & morale des Isles 
Antilles de |’Amérique, enrichie de plu- 
sieurs belles Figures des Raretés les plus 
considérables qui y sont décrites, avec un 
Vocabulaire Caraibe, | vol. 4to. bound, Rot- 
terdam, 1659, 21. 5s. 

N. B. This is a book that is but seldom 
met with. The plates are excessively 
well executed. 

68. Histoire de la Guerre des Alpes & 
VHistoire de Coni, depuis sa Fondation en 
1120 jusqu’en 1788, par le Marquis de St. 
Simon, 1 vol. 4to. sewed, Amsterdam, 1788, 
12s 

69. Les Amours de Psy hé & de Cupi- 
don, suivie d’ Adonis, poéme, par J. la Fon- 
taine, 1 vol. 4to. figures, Didot, 1797, cart, 
31. 12s. 

70. Oeuvres de Boileau Despréaux, avec 
neuf figures, dessinées & gravées par les 
meilleuis Artistes, 1 vol. 4to, édit. de Crape- 
let, br. 31. 12s. 

"1. Rouvel abrégé chronologique de I’ 
Histoire, & du Droit Public d’Allemagne, 
par Pfeffel, 2 vols, 4to. bound, Paris, 17'76, 
i. 

72. Historia général de Espana, par Don 
J. de Mariana, 3 vols, fol. Madrid, 1753, 
bound, 31. 10s 

73, Essais historiques & politiques sur les 
Anglo-Américains, par Hilliard d’Auber- 
teui!, 2 vols. 4to. portraits & figures reliés, 
Bruxelles, 1722, 31. 3s. 

74. sur ?Hygrométrie, par H. B. 
de Saussure, 1 vol. 4to. sewed, Neuchatel, 
1783, 14s. 

"5. Scriptores Historie Romane Latini 
veteres, qui extant omnes, Notis variis illus- 
trati, C. H. de Klettenberg & Wildeck, &c. 
&c. edente & accurante Bennone, G. Hau- 
risio, 3 vols. fol. many fine plates, bound, 
Heidelberge, 1745, 101. 

76. Le nouveau Trésor du Parnasse, ou 
Elite de Poésies fugitives, 6 vols. 18mo. re- 
liés, Liege, 1772, ll. 5s. 

"7, CEuvres du Comte Ant. Hamilton, 
6 vols. 18mo. reliés, 1762, 11. 10s, 

78, Les Bijoux des Neuf -Sceurs, avec des 
johes gravures, 2 vols. 18mo, reliés élég. 
Paris, 1790, 12s. 

19. C&uvies de Mons, de Segrais de l’A-~ 














cadémie Frangoise, 2 vols. 18mo, reliés, Paa 
ris, 1755, 8s. 

80. Elite de Poésies fugitives, 5 vols, 
12mo. reliés, Pavis, 1764, 11. 10s. 

81. Les Plaisirs de l’Amour, ou Recueil 
de Contes, Histoires, & Poémes galans, 
3 vols, 12mo, figures, reliés élégaut, ay 
Mont-Parnasse, (Genéve) 1782, 1, 1s, 

82, Voyage minéralogique, philosophique 
& historique, en Toscane, par le Docteur 
J. T. Tozetti, 2 vols. 8vo. sewed, Paris, 
1792, 12s. 6d. 

83. Démonstration de Botanique, conte. 
nant les Principes géuéraux de cette Science, 
les Fondemens des Méthodes, & les Ejé- 
mens de la Physique des Végétaux, 4me, 
édit. 4 vols. Svo. and 2 vols. 4to, contenant 
un nombre infini de planches, broché, Lyon, 
1796, 61. 

84, Confessions de J. J. Rousseau, suivies 
des Réveries du Promeneur solitaire, 4 vols, 
8vo. brochés, Genéve, 1782, 11. 

85. Nouvelle Description des Glaciéres, 
Vailées de Glace & Glaciers qui forment la 
grande Chaine des Alpes, de Savoie, de 
Savoie, de Suisse & d’Italie, par Bourrit, 
3 vols. 8vo. avec planches, Genéve, 1787, 
18s, 

86. Dictionnaire historique, politiques & 
géographique de la Suisse, nouvelle édit. 
3 vols, 8vo. Genéve, 1788, 15s. 

87. La Ménagerie du Muséum-National, 
ou Histoire Naturelle des Animaux qui y 
sont renfermés, dessinés par Maréchal, et 
‘ravés par Miger. 








Avec une Note descrips 
ve et historique pour chaque Animal, par 
rede et Cuvier, lre, et 4me. livraison, 
in folio, each 15s, 





Imporied by I. Deboffe, Gerrard Street, Soho. 


1, Accord de la Philosophie avec la Re- 
ligion, par Nagel, Par. 1801, 2s. 6d. 

2. Aristippe & quelques-uns de ses Cons 
temporaires, traduit de |’Allemand de Wie- 
land, Par. 1802, 3 vols. 8vo. 15s. 

3. Atlas d’Italie, par Rocler d’Albe, con- 
tenant 12 feuilles, 3]. 10s. 

4. Bibliotheque commerciale, par Pouchet, 
published monthly. 

5. ChaptalTraite sur la Culture de laVigne, 
avec l'Art de faire le Vin, Vinaigres simples 
& composées, &c. 2 vols, 8vo, 21 plates, 
15s. 

6. Dissertation sur la Vaccine, presentéc & 
soutenue a l’Ecole speciale de Medicine de 
Strasbourg le 6 Fructidor, an 9, par Chauvot, 
8vo. 2s. 6d. 

7, Elnathan, ou les Ages de l’Homme, tra- 


8. Etat de la Culture en France, Par. 1802, 
2 vols. 8vo, 10s. 

9, ——- des Portes & Routes de France, 
with a map, 3s. 

10, Fablier a Vusage de l’enfance, et de 
la jeunesse, & de l’age mur, Lyon, 1801, 
3 vols. 12mo. br. 10s. 6d. 

11, Galerie du Palais Egalité, No. 43, 
153, 
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12. Guide des Routes d’Italie par Postes, 
avec 23 cartes, in 12mo, 5s. 

13, Histoire de la Destruction des Repub- 
iques Democratiques de Schwitz & Under- 
walden, par Zscheke, Par, 1802, Svo. 5s. 

14. Histoire Naturelle de Buffon, par So- 
nini, 31st livraison, or vols. 61 and 62, 8vo. 
boards, 14s. 


14.—-_—-_--_—_—_—_—--- 


vellum 





paper, col nured plates, 21. 2s. 

16, Homonymes Frangois, ou Mots qui 
dans notre Langue se ressemblement par le 
Son & different par le Sens, par Philipon-la- 
Madelaine, 6s. 

17. Journal de la Société des Pharmaciens 
de Paris, par Fourcroy, Vanquelin, Parmen- 
tier, &e. Par. an 8, 4to. Il 1s. 

18. Journal des Dames & des Modes 
for the whole of 1802. 

19. -——— Historique du Siege de Pes- 
chiera, Par. 1801, gr. 8vo. avec carte, 65, 

20, Manuel du Voyageur a Paris, 12mo. 
3s. 

Qi. Necessaire au Villageois pour 
svigner les abeilies, par Lombard, Par. 1802, 
8vo. fig. 2s. 6d. 

92. Mappe Monde Celeste, par Maclot, 
Par. 1801, 8vo. br. fig. 6s. 

23. Manillon petit caréme, Par. 1802, 
18mo. br. Qs. 











24. in 12mo, papier fin, avec 
portrait, 5s. 
25. in 18mo, velin, avec por- 


trait, 5s. 

26, ——-——— in 12mo. ditto. 6s. 

2%. Médecin Légale & Police Médicale, 
par Mahon, Par. 1801, 3 vols. 8vo. 18s, 

28, Mémoires Secrets sur Ja Cour de Rus- 
sie, vol. Jd. $vo. 7s. 

29, ———— sur l’Egypte, tom. second, 
Par. an X. 8vo. br. 7s. 

30. Menagerie du Museum National d’ 
Histoire Naturelle ou des Animaux vivans, 
par Lacepéde, Cuvier, &c. Par. 1501, folio, 
fig. les 4 premiers livraisons, 2!. 2s. 

31. Mentelle Précis de I’ Histoire de France 
depuis le Commencement de la Monarchie 
jusqu’a Van 9 de la Republique, Par. 1801, 
12mo. 2s. 6d. 

32, Musei des Monumens Francoise, ‘1eg 
1801, grand 8vo. fig. 14s. 

53. Nouveau Mécanisme de l’Electricité 
fondé sur les loix de l’equilibre, par Petetin, 
Lyon, 1802, Svo. fig. 7s. 6d. 

34. Observations & Expériences sur lart, 
d’empailler et de conserver les oiseaux, par 
Henon Lyon, 1801, 8vo. br. 2s. 6d 

35. Oeuvres Philosophiques de Lacretette, 
Par. 1802, 3 vols. 8vo. 18s. 

36. Pieces Officielles de Armée d’E- 
gypte, Par. an 9, 2 vols, 8vo, 16s. 

37. Les Quatre Jeux de Dames, Polonvis, 
Egyptien, Echecs & a trois personnes, par 
Lauement, Metz, 1802, 3 vols. fig. 10s. 6d. 

38. Renelle Roman Pastoral, par Colle- 
ville, Par. 1801, 18mo, 2s. 

39. Oeuvres de J. J. Rousseau, nouvelle 
Edition considerablement augmentce, par 


Didot Vainé, 20 vols. 8vo. papier, vel. cart. 
121. 12s. 

4(), Tableaux de la Revolution Frangaise, 
folio, No. 61 to 70, 31. 10s. 

41, —--—— des Systémes de Botanique 
Generaux & Particuliers, par Fontenille, 
Lyon, 1801, 8vo. 7s. 

42, Vie Polemique de Voltaire ou His- 
toire de ses Proscriptions, Par, 1802, 8vo. 
6s. 

43, Voyage en Sicile, dans la Grande 
Grece & au Levant, par Riedese!l, Par. 1802, 
Svo. 6s, 


Imported by T, Boosey, Old Broad Street, 

1. Supplement au Catalogue des Livres Fran- 
cois, &c. qui se vendent chez T. Boosey, 
No 4, Broad Street, pres de la Bourse Roy- 
ale. 

2. Revolution Francoise, ou Analyse Com- 
plete et Impartiale du Moniteur suivie d’une 
Table Alphabetique des Personnes et des 
Choses, avec 60 superbes Gravures, 4 vols, 
folio, ou 6 vols, 4to. broche, 141, 

3. Le meme sans figures, 71. 

4. CEuvres Posthumes de Thomas, 2 vols, 
8vo. 19s, 

; 5. Cours d’Operations de Banque, 8vo. 
23. 


Imported by Messrs. Gameau and Co, 
ADDITIONS. 


1. Six Tragedies de Corneille retouchées 
pour le Theatre, large 8vo. 7s, 

2. Lettres amoureuses de St. ¢ 
Pay: St. Val, 12mo. 

3. Theorie de Ambition, par de Séchel- 
les, Svo. Qs. 

4, Traité des fractures, par Collin, 1s. 

5. Dissertations sur les Excroissances, 2s. 

6. L’Homme aux 6 femmes, 2 vols. 
12mo. 6s. 

7. Nouvelle Bibliothéque de Société, 
2 vols. 12mo. 6s. 

§. Etudes sur Moliére, 1 vol. Sva. 6s, 

Q. Lettres inédites de Henry IV. et de 
plusieurs Personnages celebres, 1 vol. Syo. 
*j S. 

10. De l’Egypte aprés la Bataille d’Hélio- 
polis, par le General Reynier, 1 vol. 8vo. 
with maps, 7s. 

IL. Instructions pour les Bergers & les 
Proprietaires des Troupeaux, 1 vol, large 8vo, 
with a number of plates, 10s. 6d. 

12. Voyage en Sicile et au Levant, par 
le. Baron de Riedesel avec |’Histoire de la 
Sicile, par Navairi, 1 vol. 8vo. 6s. 

13, Etat Militaire de la France, pour 
An 10 (the Army List.) 7s. 

14, Essai sur la Race des Chevaux en 
France, par le General Collot, 2s, 

15. Cuvres diverses de P. L. Lacretelle, 
$ vols. &vo. Il. Is. 
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Preparing for the Press, the History and An- 
tiquities of the Town and Soke of Grantham, 
in the county of Linco!n, containing some 
interesting particulary of Sir Isaac Newton, 
By Edmund Turnor, Esq. F.R.S. F.S.A. To 
be embellished (amongst other engravings) 
with a view of the county about Woolsthorpe, 
that favoured spot which gave birth to New- 
ton. 

A Summary of the Law of Country Elec- 
tions. By John Symson Jessopp, Esq. 

The Ancient and Modern Weights, Mea- 
sures, and Money of France compared; and 
their comparative value and ratio with the 
weights, measures, and money of England 
respectively ascertained. A work translated 
from the French, and proposed to be pub- 
lished by subscription, 

































